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SEVENTY MILES AN HOUR. 
by jahe^ d. m*cabe, jb. 


M. Euqeke Laromie was not a little 
startled one bright clear morning, to receive 
an order commanding him to repair imme* 
diately to the Bureau of the Chief of the 
Secret Police of Paris. I say he was star- 
ried) not because such an occurrence was 
unusual, but because M. Laromie had been, 
for several days, indulging in what we 
Americans call a “spree,” and his guilty 
conscience, suggested to him that his chief 
was about to bring him to account for it. 
Nevertheless, such a summons is something 
that a French official cannot disregard, and 
without delay he hastened to attend the 
bureau, and was at once admitted to the 
presence of the chief. 

“ Gtood-moming, Laromie,” said the chief, 
pleasantly. “ You lool? downcast. No won¬ 
der. For three days you have had too 
much wine In you. Ah, my friend, you see 
I am quite a good detective I I can teil you 
how you have spent every moment of those 
three days.” 

“Monsieur,” said Laromie, bluntly, “one 
must relax his self-restraint sometimes.” 

“ True, my friend. I have no idea of 
censuring you. I only wish to warn you to 
be more careful in the future, as those 
above me may not think so lightly of your 
indiscretions as I do. Enough of this, how¬ 
ever. I wish to know if your head is clear 
enough to undertake a most difficult case?” 

“I think so,” replied Laromie, laughing. 
“ I would not have returned to duty, if it 
had not been.” 

** Well, then, my friend, there has been a 
startling discovery in the last few hours. 
You know Monsieur Vilele, the banker?” 

"Yes.” 

“ What is your opinion of him?” 

“ I know nothing of him by my own ex¬ 
perience,” answered Laromie., “He has 
the reputation of being one of the most up¬ 
right and reliable bankers in Paris.” 

“Exactly,” said the chief, coolly; “and 
If he had not fallen into trouble, would, no 
doubt,have died an honest man. But know, 
monsieur, that this excellent banker has 
been terribly imprudent of late. He has 
speculated heavily in the stocks, and has 
lost. Two days ago, he received two mil¬ 


lions of francs belonging to the government, 
but instead of applying them to the purpose 
indicated in his instructions, he has disap¬ 
peared, and the government is unable to 
discover either the man, or any trace of its 
money.” 

You astonish me I” exclaimed Laromie. 

“Monsieur Laromie,” said the chief, 
shrugging his shoulders, “ I thought you a 
man of too much experience to be aston¬ 
ished at anything. However, let me resume 
my story. Monsieur Vilele has disappeared. 
We have reasou to believe that he is still in 
Paris. The government is extremely anx¬ 
ious to discover him and bring him to jus¬ 
tice. I have suggested you as the best per¬ 
son to conduct the search for him,'and have 
received orders to place you upon it at once. 
Here is a paper, signed by the Minister of the 
Interior, commanding all persons to assisi 
you, in whatever way you may desire. Yoii 
will have a difficult task, I think; hutitwil^ 
bring you a plenty of honor, if you succeed. 
Do you object to undertaking it?” 

“Not at all. It is my duty to obey all 
orders of this kind; aud beside.S, the more 
difficult a case is, the better I like it.” 

“ Very good, then, monsieur. I will so 
inform the minister. You will do well to 
lose no time, as Monsieur Vilele has already 
the start of you.” 

Laromie left the bureau, and, as was his 
custom when placed in charge of a difficult 
undertaking, strolled towards the garden of 
the Tullleries, to collect his thoughts and 
ponder over his plan of operations. There 
was sometliiug about the place, and in the 
fresh aud cheering shrubbery with which it 
was surrounded, that seemed to inspire him. 
It was lucky for him that he went there on 
this occasion, as the sequel will show. 

He was sitting on a bench in one of the 
main avenues, with his head resting on bis 
bands, buried in profound thought. The 
rustling of a dress aroused him, and looking 
up half absently, he saw a lady pass by, 
leisurely. She did nut seem to notice him^ 
but walked on, carelessly. He sat for some 
time, watching her, until she had almost 
disappeared in the distance, and then, for 
the first time, noticed a small piece of paper 
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lying on the ground just in front of him. 
Mereiy from curiosity, he picked it up and 
opened it. It was simply a note, and ran 
as follows; ' 

“Deab Marie, —At nine to-morrow 
night.—V.” 

He was quite sure that the lady had 
dropped the paper, and now he remembered 
that as she passed him she h.ad drawn her 
handkerchief from her pocket. In this way, 
no doubt, she had thrown out the paper. 
Haromie rose from his seat and hurried in 
the direction the lady had taken, intending 
to return the note to her; but she had 
passed out of sight, and after a fruitless 
walk of a few minutes, he turned back to¬ 
wards the place he had left. As he did so, 
he glanced at the note again, and this time 
the signature attracted his attention. 

“ V,” ho exclaimed, suddenly pausing in 
his walk. “That's the first letter in the 
name of the man I am looking for. What 
If the note shouid have been written by M. 
Vilele? It’s a fortunate thing that I 
thought of it, as I can settle the matter in a 
few minutes.” 

He left the gardens, and proceeded to the 
house which. M. Vilele had occupied for his 
hank. The head bookkeeper and one or 
two of the clerks were still there, trying to 
arrange the accounts of the house in an in¬ 
telligible form, before surrendering them to 
the government, which had demanded them. 
In virtue of its being the principal sufferer. 
Haromie informed the bookkeeper that he 
was authorized by the Minister of the Inte¬ 
rior to ask for a speeimeu of M. Vilele’s 
handwriting. 

“Anything,” he added; “an old letter, 
or aiiything that will give me a correct idea 
of the writing.” 

The bookkeeper handed him a ietter which 
the banker had left unfinished on his desk, 
on the day of his disappearance. Fiacing it 
hy the side of the note he had found, the 
detective compared the two, closely. There 
could be no mistake; the same person had 
written both notes. Turning to the book¬ 
keeper and handing him the note he had 
found, he asked if he recognized the writing. 
The man glanced at it, and then flushed 
darkly. 

“ It is Monsieur Vilele’s writing,” he said. 

“ Do you know the person to whom it is 
addressed?” asked Laromle. 

“ To my cost, monsieur. She is a very 


beautiful woman, and but for her this house 
would have been in a prosperous condition, 
and I should not have been thrown out of 
employment. She turned Monsieur Vilele’s 
head from the fiist; and now you see the 
result.” 

Do you think Monsieur Vilele and she 
ore in communication with each other?” 

“ It is likely. This note wouid seem to 
indicate it.” 

“ Can you tell me where this lady lives?” 

“^lot at present. If monsieur will call at 
eight o’clock to-night, I shail be able to in¬ 
form him.” 

“Very well. I will be here precisely at 
eight.” 

Laromie was very weli satisfied with his 
morning’s work. The note he had found 
had given him a ciue to tiie mystery, and by 
following it closely, he might be able to ac¬ 
complish his task. At eight o’clock he re¬ 
turned to the bank, and found the book¬ 
keeper waiting for him. The iattcr had 
succeeded iu learning the residence of the 
woman, and gave Laromie explicit direc¬ 
tions how to find it. Without delay, the 
detective set off for the place. It was in a 
distant part of the city, and it was after 
nine o'clock before he reached it. He rang 
the bell, and the porter appeared. In a 
sleepy voice he asked Daromie what he 
wanted. 

“Does Madame R-live here?” asked 

the official. 

“ She did live here until this afternoon, 
monsieur,” was the reply. “ But she has 
gone to England, aud will not return again.” 

“ I must search the house,” said Laromie, 
sternly. “ I am an officer of the law.” 

“ Monsieur is at liberty to do so,” said 
the porter; “ but be will find that I speak 
the truth, Madame left for Calais this 
afternoon.” 

It was evident that the man spoke the 
truth, and Laromie felt that it would be los¬ 
ing time to search the house. With an 
oath he turned from the door, and hailed a 
fiacre which cnanced to be passing. Spring¬ 
ing in, he ordered the man to drive with 
speed to the railway station. As the vehicle 
rattled over the paved streets, he settled 
himself back in his seat, and commenced to 
think over what had happened. Madame 

R-had doubtless escaped him, unless he 

could telegraph to Calais to have her de¬ 
tained. That seemed hardly probable, as 
the train left early iu the afternoon, and she 
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was now, beyond a doubt, almost safe in 
£ngland. Still, the effort must be made. 
Then be thought of the note. 

“At nine to-morrow night,” he muttered, 
recailing its contents. “ What can that 
mean? I am certain the note was written 
yesterday. Perhaps it was for her to meet 
him at Dover, at nine to-night. That seems 
a very plausible coujectme.” 

While he was engaged in these reflections, 
the carriage drew up to the station. Hand¬ 
ing the driver his fare, he passed in, and 
demanded to see the superintendent. That 
oflicial appeared, and Laromie stated his 
business, which was to learn whether liad- 
aiue K-had started for Calais that after¬ 

noon. The ticket-seller was called, and he 
remembered selling a ticket to London to a 
lady answering to the description given by 
Laromie. It was very unfortunate, the 
superintendent said, but it would be useless 
to telegraph to Calais to stop the lady, as 
she was, by this time, safe in England, and 
on her way to London, having left Paris at 
one o’clock in the afternoon. 

Laromie was thoroughly vexed, and, in a 
not very pleasant voice, asked the ticket- 
seller if he had sold a ticket to any one an¬ 
swering to M. Vilele's description, which he 
gave him. No such person had purchased 
a ticket. 

“Who is the person, monsieur?” asked 
the superintendent. 

“ Monsieur Vilele, the banker.” 

“ What do you want with him? I have a 
reason for asking this question.” 

“Ihave orders from the government to 
arrest him.” 

"DUjhlel” exclaimed the superintendent, 
starting to his feet. “ This explains tfie 
whole matter. ■ Monsieur Vilele left here at 
a little after nine o’clock to-night, in a 
special train for Calais.” 

“Who dared allow him to leave Pairs?” 
cried Laromie, furiously. ^ 

"I allowed him, monsieur,” said the 
superintendent. “Monsieur Vilele’s pass¬ 
port was correct, and I have never heard 
anything to cause me to think it improper 
for him to leave Paris.” 

“ True,” muttered the detective. “ This 
comes of the government keeping the affair 
secret. What reason did Monsieur Vilele 
give for wanting a special train?” he asked, 
turning to the oflicial. 

“ He said be had a large amount of money 
at stake in London, and that it was neces¬ 


sary for him to reach there by the morning. 
He paid a tliousand francs fur a locomotive 
and one car.” 

“Monsieur,” said Laromie, “my orders 
are positive to arrest the man, I cannot 
disregard them. I am authorized by the 
Minister of the Interior to demand your as¬ 
sistance. Imustgoin pursuitof thisman.” 

“How can it be done?” asked the super- 
inlBudent. “I am ready to comply with 
any demands you may make upon me.” 

“ You have a double track to Calais?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ How many trains are on their way here 
by the upper track to-night?” 

“ Two. One will start from Calais at 
midnight.’ ’ 

“Telegraph to them to remain over at 
such stations as you think best, until I pass 
them. Then give me the best locomotive 
you have, and I will give chase on the upper 
track.” 

“ Would it not be well to telegraph them 
at Calais to arrest him?” 

“No. He might escape. lamconfldent 
of overhauling him in time to prevent his 
leaving the country.” 

“He has a fust train, monsieur.” 

“Perhaps so, but I shall catch him. 
How long has it been since he left?” 

“ The train started at a quarter after 
nine,” said the agent, looking at his watch, 
“ and ho has been gone an hour and ten 
minutes, making it now twenty-five minutes 
after ten. But come. Monsieur Laromie, 
you have no time to lose.” 

Laromie followed the agent through the 
station to where the locomotives were kept. 
One of the largest and best, which was to 
take the midnight train from Paris already 
had steam up, and Laromie at once decided 
to start with it Some little arrangements 
had to be made by the engineer before they 
could begin their journey, and it was fully 
eleven o’clock whe., everything was declared 
in readiness. As Laromie moun^ to the 
platform where the engineei' stood awaiting 
him, he repeated his caution to the superin- 
teudeul to be sure and have the up traius 
warned to keep out of the way. 

“ Pearnothing, monsieur,” was tlie reply. 
“ You will have a clear road. May success 
attend you.” 

'The next moiuent the rush of steam 
througli the cylinders, and the creaking of 
the ponderous driving wheels auuomiced 
that the chase hud beguu. 
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“They are an hour and three quarters 
ahead of us,“ said Laromie, to the engineer. 
“We must make good time to catch them.** 

The engineer smiled. 

“ They will not (ravel as fast as we shall,” 
he said; “ and besides, tlic ‘ Hercules * is the 
best locomotive on the line. You were for¬ 
tunate in securing it, monsieur.” 

There were only three persons on the 
locomotive, the detective, the engineer and 
the stoker. It was a powerful engine, and 
being unincumbered with a train of car¬ 
riages, had nothing to impede its flight. 
The last barrier was passed, the city was 
left behind, and the speed of the engine was 
Increased. They rattled furiously through 
the suburban towns, never pausing for a 
moment, their coming having been already 
announced by the telegraph all along the 
road. The railway officials at each station 
turned out to watch the novel sight of a 
down train on the upper track, unable to 
account for the phenomenon. A flash and 
a roar mingled with a shrill scream from the 
whistle, and the locomotive appeared to 
their astonished gaze, dashing along at a 
rate far greater than was permitted to the 
fastest eitpress train on the line. The next 
instant it was gone, and when its clattering 
had died out in the distance, they com¬ 
menced to speculate at random as to tho 
meaning of the strange affair. 

Meanwhile the iron horse was dashing on, 
on with the speed of the wind. It was a 
lovely night. The clear starlight made 
every object distinctly visible, and the air 
cool and bracing. Laromie watched the 
steam-gage closely. The indicator rose 
higher and higher as the pressure of the 
steam became greater, and the pace of the 
iron horse grew faster. Here a river flashed 
for a moment in the starlight, as the iron 
wheels crashed over the bridge, and the next 
instant it was lost in the gloom. There the 
lights of a town glittered brigh ly, and then 
seemed to vanish at the unearthly shrieks 
of the flaming monster as it sped through 
their midst. On, on they dashed, the en¬ 
gineer standing motionless, with his hand 
on the lever, and his swarthy face lighted 
up with an unearthly glare by the red flames 
of the furnace. On, on, on, and they were 
steadily gaining on the fugitive. Twice 
they stopped for water and fuel, and each 
time heard news that cheered them. 

Laromie stood like one entranced. The 
novelty of the situation, the bewildering 


speed with which he was whirled tu-jugb 
the country, completely bewildered n«<n, so 
that he took no heed of the flight of time. 
The cool night breeze swept by him with 
such force that it almost took his breath; 
the trees of the forests seemed to be one un¬ 
broken wooden wall; the towns were a con¬ 
fused line of white and flame, and tho rivers 
were but silvery flashes across the dark sur¬ 
face of the pathway of the iron horse. He 
had never witnessed such a scene before. 
The locomotive shook like an aspen under 
the rapid motion of the machinery, and he 
feared it might not be able to continue such 
an exertion, and the banker might escape 
him, after all.” 

“Monsieur,” said the engineer, to whom 
he mentioned his fear, “dread nothing. 
The ‘ Hercules’ is a giant, and will not dis¬ 
appoint you. I am well pleased with its 
behaviour thus far. Wo shall be in Calais 
as soon as our friends in the special train.” 

At A-they stopped again for fuel and 

water. There, to his great joy, Laromie 
learned that the special train was only ten 
minutes ahead of them. They had indeed 
made good time, and the engineer had not 
exaggerated the merits of the “ Hercules.” 
How they seemed to fly through the country. 
In half an hour the engineer touched Laro¬ 
mie, and pointed towards the front of the 
locomotive. A small red light some distance 
in the advance was all that could be seen. 

“ Itis the special train,” said the engineer, 
quietly, as he opened the valve still wider. 
The “ Hercules ” literally jumped forward. 
The light in the distance grew brighter and 
larger, and soon the train itself could be seen 
distinctly. Ten minutes more, and they 
were near enough to distinguish objects on 
it by the light of the lamps in the Carriage 
and locomotive. 

Laromie could see that the compartment 
nearest the engine was the only one occu¬ 
pied, and in a few minutes he noticed that 
the attention of the solitary passenger was 
attracted by the approach of the “ Hercules.” 
He could see him throw open the window, 
and gaze out into the darkness. Their the 
window at the end which communicated 
with the locomotive was opened, and he 
could see the passenger gesticulating velie- 
raently to the engineer. Immediately tho 
train shot forward. 

“They will escape us,” cried Laromie, 
furiously. “They are increasing their 
speed.” 
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“Monsieur,” said the engineer, as quietly 
as ever, “ you are on the ‘ Hercules.’ Fear 
nothing.” 

He opened the valve to its fullest extent 
as he spoke, and again stood motionless and 
silent, with bis eye fixed on the gage, which 
now cleariy indicated that there was danger 
if this furious speed was kept up. It would 
not be needed much longer.' They were 
rapidly nearing Calais, and aiready they 
could smell the fresh seabreeise as it came 
over the country from the channel. Laro- 
mie now noticed that the special train was 
slackening its speed. In a moment the 
“ Hercules ” flew by it. 

“They have reversed their course,” he 
cried. “ They are going back, and we sh.all 
lose them, after all.” 

“del!" exclaimed the engineer. “They 
will be ruined. The train we passed an 
hour ago is coming on right after them, and 
they will meet it before they can reach a 
station. What madness! They will be 
dashed to pieces, for acollision is inevitable.” 

He turned his attention towards cheeking 
his own headway, and, upon accomplishing 
this, hurried back after the special train, 
whose lights had now disappeared in the dis¬ 
tance. It was a thrilling moment. Those 
on the engine Imew that the object of their 
pursuit was doomed, and Laromie felt that 
the banker would escape him, after all, for 
it was more than probable that he would be 
killed in the collision. At that moment the 
thought flashed across his mind that he was 
forcing M. Vilele upon his death. But no, 
he reasoned, he was simply obeying his or¬ 
ders, and the banker had taken upon him¬ 
self the responsibility of running back upon 
the wrong track. He could only abide the 
issues, feeling that he was simply doing his 
duty. 

The lights of the doomed train now came 
in sight, and the “Hercules ” dashed on even 
faster. The hope of the engineer was to 
overtake the train, and wamlt of its danger. 
They were r unnin g through an open plain, 
at the further end of which they could dis¬ 
tinguish the heavy outlines of a forest. 
There was not more than a mile between 
the two locomotives, and it seemed not un¬ 
likely the warning would be given in time. 

Yainhopel At this momenta dull red 
glare shot up from the line of the distant 
woods. It grew brighter and brighter every 
second. 

“Mon Dteu!” cried the engineer, “weare 


too late. It is the night express. They 
are lost.” 

The speed of the “ Hercules ” was slack¬ 
ened, and the whistle blown violently to 
warn aU parties of their danger. They saw 
it at last, but not in time to avert it. A 
minute more, and there was a crash and a 
sheck, which threw the special train ofl the 
rails, and broke the locomotive and forward 
carriage of the express train to pieces, kill¬ 
ing and wounding nearly a dozen persons. 
When the “ Hercules ” came up, the scene 
' was frightful beyond description. 

Laromie’s first care was to spring from the 
engine, and search for M. Vilele. Hasten¬ 
ing to where the ruins of the special train 
were heaped, he saw that his search was 
ended. The carriage had been entirely de¬ 
molished, and the banker, who was its only 
occupant, was lying amid the wreck, dead, 
and horribly mutilated. The engineer had 
both legs broken, and the atoker had been 
killed. Securing the engineer of the special 
train whom he justly regarded as responsible 
for the catastrophe, Laromie mounted the 
“Hercules” again, and hastened to the 
nearest station, from which relief was de¬ 
spatched to the scene of the accident. 

The engineer was brought to trial for the 
murder of the persons killed by the collision, 
as by running back on the wrong track he 
had violated both the laws of the road and 
the country. He .stated that M. Vilele upon 
seeing the “ Hercules ” approachlug them, 
had supposed that he was pursued, and had 
offered him six thousand francs if he would 
reach. the station they had last passed 
through before the arrival of the night ex¬ 
press train. He had tried to do so, tempted 
by the large reward, and the collision had 
ensued. The engineer was found guilty, 
and duly executed. 
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THE BATTLE OF BANKOCKBtTRN, 

BY GEORGE H. COOMEB. 


I HA.VB always thought the victory at 
Banxxochbum the most hearr-stirring 
adLierement in all the record of arms. It 
was 60 decisive, so complete, the oppressor 
was 80 ntterly trampled to dust. For twenty 
years the Scots had suffered the most out¬ 
rageous wrong; but here, at last, was tho 
reckoning. On this one tremendous field 
the debt of vengeance was paid.to the full. 

But why should the Scots, so often de¬ 
feated by their English foes, have been vic¬ 
torious here? To the reflective mind the 
reason is evident. The great climax was 
reached through a hundred disappointments, 
every one of which had taught its lesson. 
I<et us read the story of the fight, and we 
shall see that nothing was left to chance. 
There was no blind dash for freedom, with 
a dependence simply upon the justice of the 
cause; but the result was due to toil, to 
foresight, and to preparation. 

Bruce was one of the most able generals 
that ever lived. This is shown in the fault¬ 
less disposition which he made of his little 
army of thirty thousand men, wherewith 
he overcame the immense host of his ene¬ 
my, one hundred and twenty thousand 
strong* The victory was gained by no hur¬ 
ry, by no accident, by no reckless venture, 
by no wild shouts of Scotland’s wrong or of 
Scotland’s right; hut it was the consequence 
of an admirably planned battle, fought from 
the gray of morning till the sun rode at 
high noon. 

True, it was long ago-^five hundred and 
fifty-nine years have passed since then—^yet 
tho freshness of the story has never faded, 
and can never fade. How comprehensive 
was the genius of the Scottish king! With 
what care was every manoeuvre of the ene¬ 
my anticipated and provided fori The 
Scottish army had the advant^e of more 
homogeneousness than the English; for al¬ 
though the Highlander, the Islesman and 
the Borderer were there, they were all 
Scotch to the very heart; while on the other 
hand, the host of Edward Second was com¬ 
posed, together with his English subjects, 
of Welsh, Irish and Normans. 

Sir Henry de Bobun, or Bonne, as the 
name Is sometimes spelled, was, as the 


reader must well remember, the first man 
who fell at Bannockburn. The armies, it 
will he recollected, were in plain sight of 
each other, separated only by a distance of 
three bow-shots, when King Robert Bruce, 
mounted on a small palfrey, and armed only 
with sword and battle-axe, rode along the 
Scottish line to review the various divisions 
of his force. By the gold star that gleamed 
upon his helmet, no less than from his stal¬ 
wart figure, he was recognized by the ene¬ 
my. Sir Henry de Boune, mounted on a 
mail-claid war-horse, to whose career the 
slight palfrey of Bruce could have proved 
scarce any obstacle. Instantly laid his long 
lance in rest, and at headlong speed charged 
upon the King of Scots. 

But the result of that charge was as dis¬ 
heartening to the host of England as to the 
Philistines was the fall of tho man of Gath. 
We read in history that “ Robert engaged 
with Henry de Bohun, at the head of the 
English cavalry, and with his battle-axe 
cleft his head to his chin. 

Scott, in his Lord of the Isles,” while 
recounting the deeds at Bannockburn, ad¬ 
heres very closely to history. Of this first 
stirriug incident of the battle, he says: 

“ The partridge may tho falcon mock. 

If that slight pal&ey stand the shock; 

But, swerving from the knight’s career. 

Just as they met, Bruce shunned the spear. 
Onward the bafiied warrior bore 
Hja course—^but soon his coarse was o’er! 
High in his stirrups stood the king. 

And gave his battle-axe the swing. 

Right on de Bonne, the whiles he passed, 
Fell that stem dint—the first—tho last! 

Snch strength upon the blow was put. 

The helmet crashed like hazel-nut; 

The axe shaft, with its brazen clasp. 

Was shivered to the gauntlet grasp.” 

On the some afternoon a body of English 
cavalry, in attempting to double the left 
flank of the Scots, was totally defeated by 
the gallant Earl of Moray, and this skirmUh 
ended the operations until the morrow. 
The first attack, at morning 'Was made by 
the English archers, and it was terrible. 
The archery of England was always more 
formidable than that of any of her enemies. 
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-“Kor paused on the devoted Soot, 

-The ceaielesa fat; of their shot; 

As fiercely and as fast, ; 

JForth-whistling came the gray goose wing, . 
As the wild hailstones pelt and ring 
Adown Deoemhet’s blast 
Ifor mountain targe, of tough hull hide, 

Kor lowland mail, that storm may bide; 
A 7 oe, woe to Scotland's bannered pride. 

If the fell shower may lastl” 

Against, a wcah commander an attack like 
this might have prevailed, as it would have 
been impossible for the Scottish line to have 
long r emai ned unbroken; but here we per¬ 
ceive an instance of the foresight of King 
Eobert. Near this very spot, and concealed 
behind a wood, he had previously posted his 
brother Edward and Lord Keith, Marshal of 
Scotland, with a formidable body of horse 
aimed with lances and clad in mail. 

" The shield hangs down on every breast. 
Each ready lance is laid in rest. 

And loud shouts Edward Bruce— 
‘Forth, Marshal! on the peasant foe I 
■We’ll tame the terrors of their bow. 

And but the bowstring loosel* " 

The charge of the Scottish gentry was 
performed with tremendous effect. Arrows, 
and bows, and men were levelled and trod¬ 
den in one prodigious swartb, as the sweep¬ 
ing war steeds, heavy with armor, sprang at 
a frantic gallop through the thick ranks of 
the English archers. 

“No spears were there, the shock to let, 

No stakes to tom the charge were set; ; 

And how shall yeoman’s armor slight 
Stand the long lance and mace of might?” 

The slaughter at this point was terrific; 
but although the Scots were here completely 
successful, the overwhelming number of 
the English army still rendered doubtful 
the result of the main battle. Edward Sec¬ 
ond ordered his cavalry to charge. The 
Scottish infantry, drawn up along a plain, 
.presented a tempting appearance to the 
swords and hoofs of this great body of horse, 
and the English king had little doubt that 
upon this ^arge hung the fate of the bat¬ 
tle—as Indeed it did, though not in the 
manner which he anticipated. 

The King of Scotland, conceiving the prob¬ 
ability of just such a charge, upon ground 
so suited to cavalry operations, had prepared 
ior it in such a way as to make the onset 
most terribly react upon itself. 


“To rightward of the wild affray, 

The field showed faii.and level way; < 
But, in mid space, the Bruce’s oaie 
Had bored the ground with many a pit» 

With turf and brushwood hidden yel^ 

Thatfonued a ghastly snare. . . 
Boshing, ten thousand horsemen came, 

■With spears in rest, and hearts on fiame, . 

That panted for the shockl 
■With hla^g creiits, arid banners spread. 

And trumpet clang and clamor dread, 

The wide plain thundered to their tread, 

As far as Stirling rock. 

DownI down! in headlong overthrow, ■ ' 
Horsemen and horse, the foremost go, 

Wild floundering on the fieldl 
The first are in destruction’s gorge; 

Their followers wildly o’er them urge; 

The knightly helm and shield. 

The.mail, the acton, and the spear, . . 

Strong hand, high heart, ore nwless here! 
Loud from the mass coufnsed the bry 
Of dying warriors swells on high, 

Amd steeds that shriek in agonyl” 

This was the turning point of the great, 
battle of Bannockburn. Still, however, the 
English fought with stubborn courage; bujtj 
Bruce,, well knowing that all depended; 
upon pushing his adrautage to the .utmost, 
now charged them with horse and.foot,, 
Never did a battle depeuf^. more.^upon, 
strength and desperate courage. :: ., 
“Some fought from ruffian thirst of blood,' < 
Eroin habit some and hardihood; ' - i 
But rriffian stem arid soldier good, 

The noble and tlie slave. 

From various cause tbs same wild toad. 

On the same bloody morning trode. 

To that dark inn, the gravel” 

6 otb armies were becoming exhausted 
withtheirprodigious efforts; buttheScdich, 
inspired ’ by tlie success already achieved; 
kept heart and strength far better than their 
enemies. Slowly their small but immortal' 
army pushed back the great host of Eng¬ 
land, yet those almost endless ranks seem^ 
still to promise a tedious fight. In this 
state of the battle, the genius of King Bob- 
ert instantly comprehended the relative po¬ 
sitions of himself and his foes. The vastly 
outnumbering enemy must not be permitted 
to rest. Whatever the weariness of his sol¬ 
diers, in a renewed and decisive onset lay 
liis surest salvation. And what a Charge 
was that led by the stalwart kingl ^ 

“At once the spears were forward thrown, 
Against the s'lm the broadswords shone; 

The pibroch lent its maddening tone, 
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And load King Boberl^B voice 'was known— 
‘ Canick, press on—they fall, they fail I 
Press on, hrave sons of InnisgoU, 

The foe is fainting fasti 
Each strike for parent, child and wife, 

Por Scotland, liberty and Ufe— 

The battle cannot lastl’" 

The tide was now fearfully ebbing with 
the English, yet again and again they ral¬ 
lied, though each time more faintly than 
before. It was at this moment, as the 
reader will remember, that the final strata¬ 
gem of King Bobert put the climax upon 
his great victory. He had placed two thou¬ 
sand women, children, and other camp fol¬ 
lowers, behind an eminence in the rear of 
his line, and these, at a signal, now sud¬ 
denly made their appearance and began 
marching along the high land, with banners 
displayed like those of a warlike host The 
effect upon the English was prodigious; 
they no longer disputed the field, and the 
rout, already partially accomplished, now 
became general. 

Never was there a more complete victory 
in any pitched battle. With terrible energy 
King Bobert pursued bis enemy. For more 
than ninety miles King Edward Second rode 
at frantic speed; and he had good reason, 
for Douglas and kloray were hard upon his 
track; but he escaped, to reflect at leisure 
upon his tremendous overthrow. 

I have drawn largely upon Sir Waiter 
Scott, partly because of the force and beauty 
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of his poetry, and partly because of its- 
faithfulness to the historic record. How 
vivid his picture of the death of Lord Ool- 
onsay, while chasing the routed enemy I It 
will be recollected that the English noble¬ 
man de Argentine refused to retreat fur¬ 
ther, but, turning upon the pursuing Scots,, 
overthrew no less than four of them. He: 
was in the meantime wounded. 

“A lance’s point 

Has found his breastplate’s loosened joints 
An axe has razed his orest; 

Tet still on Colonsay’s fierce lord. 

Who pressed the ohase with gory sword. 

He rode with spear in rest, 

And through his bloody tartans bored. 

And through his gallant breast. 

Nailed to the earth, the mountaineer 
Yet writhed him up against the spear. 

And swung his broadsword round! 
Stirrup, steel boot and ouish gave way. 
Beneath that blow’s tremendous sway. 

The blood gushed from the wound; 

And the grim Lord of Colonsay 
Hath turned him on the ground. 

And laughed in death pong that his blade 
The mortal thrust so well repaid.” 

It was by no lovelorn heroes that the- 
battle of Bannockburn was won, and a na¬ 
tion delivered forever. It was by men whe 
could laugh when pinned upon a lance- 
point, if only their dying blow might bring, 
revenge. 
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THE DIA3IOND CROSS. 

BT TRAKK H. ANOISB. 


Thb moet experienced and Bagadous of 
deteciives are not always successful. We 
of the force are, like othermen, fallible, and 
eren the best laid and most carefuliy fol« 
lowed plans, sometimes wholly fail to 
achieve their purpose. I have been many 
years lii the business, and although 1 have 
aided in bringing a large number of noted 
criminals to jmstlce, there have been several 
instances in which my better judgment has 
been blinded and my most elaborate traps 
eluded by the rascals of whom I was in 
search. It is a terrible aggravation to a 
detective to find his labor thus set at naught, 
but of all my failures 1 never had one that 
so filled me with chagrin and mortification 
as one that I once made in New York. It 
made me appear the more ridiculous because 


the case was a yery simple one, and the 
chief actor in it was a woman. To be 
taken in by a male sharper is bad enough, 
but to have yourself and your profession 
laughed at by a woman, is too much for a 
detective, proud of his sagacity, to bear 
with equanimity. I don’t often care to 
speak of it, but as I am not likely to be 
caught in a similar trap again, I don’t mind 
telling you the story in confidence. 

The present f.ashionable generation may 
not remember the firm of Stephens & Hart¬ 
ley, jewellers, who formerly transacted a 
large business on Broadway, not far from 
Duane Street. Their store was one day en* 
tered by a very beautiful and richly dressed 
lady, who had left her carriage waiting at 
the door, and who asked to be shown some 
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diamond crosses* The salesman exhibited 
a tray containing a large nomber of very 
Talnable trinkets of that description, studded 
with gems of exceeding richness and parity. 
After considerable hesitation, she finally 
chose one and inquired the price. 

“ It is worth thirteen hundred dollars,” 
replied the salesman. 

“1 will take it,” said the lady. “Be good 
enough to do it up nicely.” 

• “ Shall we send, it?” asked the salesman, 
politely. 

“No, thank you. I will take it with me.” 

She tendered in payment two crisp new 
bills, one of a thousand dollars and one of 
five hundred. The salesman took them to 
the cashier, who examined them to see that 
they were genuine, and opened his drawer 
to return the necessary change. To his 
■ annoyance, he found himself short of small 
bills, and rather than pay>uutall his change, 
he sent the two bills back to the customer 
to ask if she had nut the exact amount. 
The lady examined her portemonnaie, but 
was unable to find anything but three bills 
of five hundred each. These would not 
help the matter, and the cashier paid out his 
change with reluctance, dashed the two new 
bills into his drawer, and slammed it to in 
no very good humor. The lady took the 
diamonds, swept gracefully out of the store, 
entered her carriage and was driven rapidly 
away. In fifteen minutes aftenvard the 
cashier, having occasion to open his drawer, 
was attracted by a peculiar Ihie on the thou¬ 
sand dollar note. He examined it closely, 
and at once pronounced both bills to be 
counterfeit. The lady had cleverly changed 
the notes when they had been returned to her. 

It was then too late to trace the fair swin¬ 
dler. I was sent for by the firm, but an in¬ 
quiry into the facts of the case did not per¬ 
mit me to offer any strong hope of recover¬ 
ing the diamonds or the two hundred dollars. 
The salesman was sure that he woidd know 
the faee again, and he remembered that the 
lady'was dressed in blue silk with a lace 
shawl. He could recollect nothing more, 
except that he thought the carriage had 
wheels with gilded hubs and spokes. This 
was slight material, but 1 made the neces¬ 
sary notes in my piemuraudum book, and 
left the store. 

For several days after that I kept a sharp 
lookout in the streets for a carriage with gold 
wheels. I visited all the livery stables and 
hackney coach stands that I could think of. 


but my search Was in vain. At last, passing 
one day through Bleecker Street, I met a 
carriage driving rapidly toward Broadway. 
Its description answered very well to that 
which Stephens & Hartley’s salesman bad 
given me, but a glance inside showed ine 
that it was empty. I stopped it, however, 
and cross-questioned the driver. The ca^ 
riage was a public one, and the driver re¬ 
membered taking a lady in blue silk, four or 
five days previously, to Stephans & Hart¬ 
ley’s. So far, I was on the right track, but 
the trail was soon lost again. In answer to 
my questioning the man said that the lady 
had taken his carriage at Union Square 
where it was then standing, and after visit¬ 
ing the jewelry store, had been driven to a 
dry goods store on Chatham Square, where 
she dismissed him. lie did not notice 
whether she entered the store or not, and 
he had never seen her since. 

I took the man’s nmuher, and looked well 
at his carriage and horses. Having thus 
mentally photographed his establishment, I 
gave him a quarter and let him go. There 
was nothing more to be done for the present 
except to telegraph a general description of 
the woman and the diamond cross, to the 
principal cities of the country, and to keep 
an eye on the outward bound steamers for 
Europe and elsewhere. This I managed to 
do without much difficulty while attending 
to other business. Mure important cases 
soon engrossed my attention, and the affair 
of the cross gradually fell into the back¬ 
ground, when, after the lapse of several 
mouths, I received a telegram from a detec¬ 
tive in Boston, stating that a noted gambler 
called “Jumping Jobnuy,” who had twhse 
been in State Prison for counterfeiting, had 
been seen in that city lately in suspiciously 
intimate relations with a woman residing in 
Columbus Avenue, who answered In some 
respecM to the description of our heroin;. 
The.huuse in Columbus Avenue and the 
appearance of the woman were altogether 
too respectable for such close connection 
with Jumping Juhuiiy, without mischief 
being in the wind. 

I had not the pleasure of Jumping John¬ 
ny’s acquaintance, but I started that same 
night for Boston to look at the woman, tak¬ 
ing Btephens & Hartley’s salesman with uie 
to identify her, .1 procured a couple of 
officers from the Boston force, and proceeded 
to the house in Columbus Avenue. It was 
a large handsome structure of brown stone, 
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asd I noticed that tlie cnrtains to all except 
tlie lower story were closely drawn. I sus- 
S^ted from this that the upper rooms were 
all unfurnished, and that the lower ami base¬ 
ment floors only were occupied hy the In¬ 
mates, who had doubtless their own reasons 
for choosing an innocent-looking dwelling 
In a fashionable quarter, for carrying on a 
business that might not bear the scrutiny 
it would be subjected to 1 ii amore public local¬ 
ity. But this, of course, was all guess-work. 

I posted an officer on the curbstone before 
the house, and another in the rcar'alley, 
with instructions to keep his eye on the 
back gate and the roof. 

“1 don’t want Jumping Johnny,” I ex- 
plidnod to these sentinels. “lam after the 
wench who stole our diamonds. If you see 
a woman come out, detain her.” 

I did not care to trouble Jumping Johnny 
because, firstly, I had no evidence whatever 
that he was implicated in the diamond 
swindle, and secondly becatise I was em¬ 
ployed to recover Stephens & Marlley’s prop¬ 
erty, and to Sud the party who stole it, and 
it was not my business to ferret out counter¬ 
feiters. I reserved that part of the affair 
for a separate job. 

The name on the doorplate was simply 
“D’Orsay.” I rang the bell, and after 
some delay, during which I detected a pair 
of eyes scrutinizing us from behind the base¬ 
ment blinds, the door was partly opened by 
a very angular servant with a shock of fiery- 
red hair, who placed her anatomy in the 
aperture and demanded our business. 

“ I would like to see Madaiue D'Orsay, 
if you please. Is she at home?” 

“ I don’t know.” 

“ Be gCKod enough to find out, if you please. 
Our business is very Important.” 

“What is it?” 

I placed my finger on my lips mysteriously. 

“It wouldn’t do to tell it here in the 
street,” I said. “ I saw a cop on the side¬ 
walk out here.” 

The girl looked wise and returned my 
wink. “ O'! you belong to them, do ye?” 
she observed. “ Well, walk in.” 

She ushered us into a large parlor, hand¬ 
somely famished, and left us alone. In a 
few moments, we saw through the open 
door an elegantly dressed lady descending 
the stairs. 

“By heaveiuP’ exclaimed the salesman, 
starting. “ That’s the woman who bought 
the cross.” 


I was on tile right track then, at last. 
She entered the room with a queenly step 
and stood still, looking at us inquiringly. 
She was certainly the most beautiful woman 
I ever saw, before or since. She evidently 
had no remembrance of my companion, or 
if she did, she concealed her recognition of 
him admirably. 

“ This gentleman,” I said, rising and 
pointing to my companion, “is from the 
firm of Stephens lii: JIartley, of New York.” 

She turned very pale and grasped the back 
of a chair quickly for support. 

“I, madam,” I continued, “am an offi¬ 
cer of the detective police. We have called 
in relation to a certain diamond cross pur¬ 
chased by you from Stephens & Martley 
several months ago, which was paid for in 
counterfeit notes.” 

She sank into a chair, pale as death, and 
trembling in eveiy limb. 

“ What is the peuaity?” she asked. 

“ We will talk of that afterwards,” I said, 
“ Is the cross still in your possession?” 

She brightened up at that, and looked at 
me eagerly. 

“It is,” she said. “Will you let me go 
if I return the cross and the money? O sir, 
please let me go. You only want the prop- 
. erty back, surely. I will pay that and more 
too, if you wili not take mo away.” 

It was hard to resist this sort of talk. She 
sat there wringing her hands, and with her 
beautiful eyes suffused with tears—a pio- 
ture to mult a heart of stone. 

“ You don’t know what it is,” she said, 
“ to be forced to lead a life like mine. You 
don’t know what it is to be compelled to it 
by one who owns your body and soul, as 
mine is owned. God know I would be bet¬ 
ter if I could.” 

“ Is Jumping Johnny your husband?” 

She looked around her a little fearfully, 
arid answered. “ No.” 

“Our object,” 1 said, “la principally to 
recover our property, but I don’t purpose 
to make any promises beforehand. lietum 
the cross and the two hundred dollars, and 
we will consider your case afterward.” 

She arose to leave the room, and for the 
first time it struck me how short she was, 
even for a woman. Her proud queenly car¬ 
riage had something to do, perhaps, 'with 
my first impression, fdt I had taken her for 
a tall woman. I now saw that she was of 
'quite petite figure, hardly larger than a girl 
of twelve. 
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She passed into a room immediately back 
of the parlor, and closed the door, i told 
my companion to step into the hall and keep 
his eye on the other door, while I remained 
in the parlor, 1 had no fear of the bird’s 
escape, for I had a pretty accurate mental 
plan of the house in my bead, and I knew 
she could not leave it without being seen by 
my men outside. She was absent a very 
long dme, during which 1 heard an animated 
discussion going on in the adjoining room, 
in which the shrill tones of a child’s voice 
could be plainly distinguished. The words, 
however, were unintelligible, 

I had become thoroughly tired of waiting, 
and was on the point of making a disturb¬ 
ance, when the door opened and a hideously 
deformed boy appeared, limping on a crutch. 
He was humpbacked, and a dreadful scrof¬ 
ulous mark disBgured one. half of his ugly 
face. As be opened and closed the door, I 
caught aglimpse of Madame D’Orsay seated 
in an armchair, with a lace handkerchief to 
her eyes, evidently weeping. 

“Mother told me to give this to you,’! 
said the dwarf, in the same shrill cracked 
voice which I had lately overheard. “ She 
will be out herself in a moment. You wont 
arrest her, will you, sir?’’ 

“ I don’t know,’’., I answered shortly, tak¬ 
ing the diamond cross and putting it in my 
pocket. “Where are the two hundred 
dollars?’’ 

“ I’m going out to get'this changed,’’ said 
the boy, holding up a five hundred dollar 
bill. “If you will wait a minute, I will 
bring back the money.’’ 

I let him go, and he limped out the front 
door and down the street, dragging his club 
foot painfully after him. I was glad to have 
the hideous little monster out of my sight. 

I waited some fifteen or twenty minutes 
after that, but neither Madame D’Orsay nor 
,the boy put in an appearance. At last my 
patience became exhausted, and I tried the 
door leading into the innerroom. It opeped- 
readily, but there was no one in the apart¬ 
ment except madame herself, who still sat 
in the armchair before tlie dressing-table, 
with her face buried in her handkerchief. 

“Come, come,” I said, “this wont do. 
You’ve had time enough to cry in. . Put on 
your tilings and follow me. I’ve some 
friends outside who are waiting'for you.” 

A loud coarse laugh greeted this speech, 
as I tapped the woman gently on the shoul¬ 
der. The handkerchief fell, and disclosed 


the features of the bony servant girl who 
had admitted us to the house. Her lovely 
person was dressed in her mistress’s clothes, 
and her fiery shock of hair was concealed by 
a blonde wig, the exact counterpart of the 
madam’s own hair, which was a wig itself, 
for all I know. 

“Ye thought it was the lady of the house, 
did ye?” exclaimed this interesting female, 
jumping up. “Well, ye see it isn’t. 
Thanks to your politeness in waiting so long, 
the madam has got well out of your reach 
by this time, if her crutch and that beauti¬ 
ful club foot don’t interfere with her speed.” 

“ Ten thousand furies I” exclaimed 1, seis¬ 
ing her roughly by the arm and shaking her, 
“ do you mean to say—” 

“ Yes I do,” she replied, with a broad 
grin. “ Ye couldn’t bring yourself to be¬ 
lieve that her pretty ladyship could make 
herself so ugly, could ye? Mister Policeman, 
you’re nicely sold.” 

I dropped her arm, and seizing the sales¬ 
man as I ran through the hall, dragged him 
out of the house. 

“ The bird has escaped us,” I said, as soon 
as we reached the sidewalk and I could re¬ 
cover my breath. “ Madame D’Oisay has 
given ns the slip, but we have recovered the 
cross at all eveuts.” 

I took the jewel from my pocket, and 
banded it to him. He took it, and turned 
it over and over in the simlight, 

“It’s a beautiful thing,” I remarked, 
looking over his shoulder. 

“ Yes,” he said “it is a beautiful thing.” 

“ Those diamonds are of unusual brillian¬ 
cy,” I ventured again; as he continued to 
examine it. 

“ Yes,” he replied—” of unusual brillian¬ 
cy—/or paste/ In fact they are the best 
imitation I ever saw.” 

“Isn’t that your cross?” I exclaimed, in 
tones of thunder, 

“fhe setting is ours,” he said. “The 
diamonds are probably of Jumping Johnny’s 
own manufacture.” 

It could not be helped. The clever woman 
had walked off under my very nose, with her 
stealings in her pocket. We went back to 
New York that night, and I gave up ail fur¬ 
ther attempts to trace her. From informa¬ 
tion that I afterwards received from Jump¬ 
ing Johnny, I suspected that the conpie had 
gone to Europe, Perhaps Madame D’Orsay 
has ere this found her match among my 
brother detectives across the water. 
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PATENT COUPLER’S PECULIARITIES. 

THE DISCUAEOEO EXGIXEEH. 


He VTM an old man, and lie had been dis- 
chai^ed from the V. T. & W. lie was an 
engineer, and had served the company with 
all his might for thirty years. lie had a 
limp, and two lingers one joint short had 
been gotten in the service. Now, after 
thirty years of faithful sen'ice he was dis- 
chai'ged because he had forgotten, once in 
all those years, to light the headlight of his 
engine. 

“They’ve switched me off, Jimmie,” ho 
said to a friend; “after ail the years I’ve 
done ’em good service they’ve cut me loose. 
Pm a.s heipJess as a broken flat-bottom car 
upon a side track. I can’t do anything else. 
I’ve learned nothing new, and what little I 
knew before going on the road I’ve forgot.” 

“Never mind,” said Jimmie; “turnon 
the steam, hang to the throttle, see that 
your boilers full and go ahead. Don’t give 
up. You may strike a lightning express iu 
other business, and then you cau shako 
your fingers at the old V. T. & W.” 

“ There aint five chances to one I’ll do It. 
I’ll have to go * butchering’ ou the accom- 
jnodatiou; that’s all I can do.” 

“Layback on your tender, boy. Don’t 
get excited. Slow up over switches and 
mind the bell. You're on a steep grade 
now, and there’s a sharp curve in the road^ 
but you’ll bring up at the station with yomr 
train all with you!” 

“Don’t believe it, Jimmie, but wish I 
mightithough. My cylinders leak and my 
boiler is about played out. There’s only 
$20 In the pay car, and a wife and child at 
home! It’ll soon be exhausted, and then —** 
and the old man put his hands before his 
face and wept. 

It was too bad! It was even worse; it 
was outrageous. But the castrlruu heart of 
a railroad corporation knows no feeling. 

I saw the old man towards night intoxi¬ 
cated. Yes, he had sought consolation in 

A Michigan man visiting in Eastern New 
York, was asked by two well-educated young 
ladies many questions pertaining to the 
West, “JTow far west have you been?” 
one inquiry “ Chicago,” answered the 
gentleniao. “Wayout therel” esMlaimed 


the drink, which for a time drowns all trou¬ 
ble, but which at the last makes it more bit¬ 
ter. lie w.as sLaggeriug along Ibo highway, 
and out of sympathy I went to him and of¬ 
fered to as.'sist him. lie said: 

“There aiut but one engineer on ibis 
train, sir. I pulls this train,” 

And I wcut on and thought verily the old 
man did pull that tiuin, but the devil had 
switched him off the straight road. 

I saw the old man again. This time after 
dark. lie was clinging to a lamppost. 

“ Don’t you tliiuk you have a heavy load 
on?” 1 asked. 

“ Yes sir! But the old 24' Is good for 
you cau crowd on. 130 pounds to the square 
inch aud the safety valve tied down!” 

Later that evening, os I was going home, 
I saw him lying iu the gutter. I bent over 
him and said: 

“ Old mau, has the boiler bursted, or the 
engine jumped the track?” 

“Both,” said he; “both I jVnd I’m un¬ 
der the tire-box and can’t get outl” 

I helped him up aud started him on. 

“ No use,” ho said. “ My headlight’s out 
and the water is low. I’m on a strange 
track aud down grade, and go by the sta¬ 
tions like sixty. Send a fiogmau ahead!” 

The next day 1 happened iu at the police 
court, aud there I saw the old man. 

“IIclloI so you’ve reached the station at 
lastl” 

“ Yes,” said he; “the time’s fast. It’s 
the quickest time I ever made on any road. 
I’ve quit, I'll never run another such train.” 

“ Stick to it!” I said. 

“You bet! ril put fresh oil iu the cons, 
aud the air brakes iu good order, aud if ever 
I get on such a road as that again I’ll turn 
’em on mighty sudden. The old 24 never 
went into the ditch before, and she never 
will again.” 

And again I i-epeated: “ Stick to it!” 

the first young lady. “I’ve heard much 
about the bulls of New York City. I sup¬ 
pose the bears are in Chicago. My! I’d tlilnk 
you’d be afraid to go about with bears run¬ 
ning loose iu the streets?’ And the best 
part of the joke is that It U the troth. 
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TUB STOBT OF A BmO. 


As I was walking along Boren Street one 
afternoon I found a plain gold ring. The 
next day, an advertisement which I had in¬ 
serted in a daily, brought many responses. 
The advertisement read: 

FoUN-n—On Boren Street,- yesterday af¬ 
ternoon, a fine plain gold ring. Owner can 
liave it by calling at No. 1S3 Sixth Avenue, 
and paying for this advertisement. 

About eight o’clock I received my first 
call. It was a female caller, and she said: 

“An good mornin’ to ye. I called fur th* 
ring yer be after adveilisin’.” 

“Ah! it was a beautiful silver ring, 
wasn’t it?’’ I asked. 

“To be sure it was! Do yo think I’d 
be after wearln’ an ould tin one?” 

“ It had a photograph of a lovely young 
lady on the inside?” 

“In course it did!” 

“And an inscription on the inside?” 

“ To be sure it’s th’ descripsionT’ 

“And a small door by which the wearer 
could enter the ring?” 

“A which?” 

“A door. Sort of a closet, you know?’ 

“A door is it?” . 

“Yes!'' 

“A door in a ring?” 

“Of coursel” 

“Bedad, now, come down wid your ring. 
By hokey it’s my ring yev got and yer can’t 
bate me out of it in that way!” 

“ But your ting didn’t have a door in it!” 

And she left. 

The next claimant was a nice sweet-look¬ 
ing young lady. 

“ You advertised a ring this morning?” 

“Yes ma’m.” 

“ I called to get it.” 

“ Is it your ring, ma’m?” 

“ Yes sir.” 

I was about to give it to her, when I said: 

“ Will you please describe it?” 

It was a plain gold ring, sir.” 

“ Will you tell me the inscription on the 
inside?” 

“1—I don’t remember!” and she left. 

1 watched her till I saw a fellow come out 
of a saloon and join her, and then I went in 
and sat down to my desk, and felt bad to 
think that such a nice appearing young wo¬ 
man had cheek enough to try to beat me 
out of the ring. 

Next came a Dutchman. 


“Py golly! I’ve gum fordat ringl” 

“ What ring?” 

“ Vat ring? Vy dcr splaln gold ring vat 
you advertises dis morning.” 

“ What kind of a ring was it?” 

“ Seven cat-tails! Vy a splain gold ringl” 

“Ilave any mark on it?” 

“ Mai'kl Vot for don’t you give me mein 
ring uiid stop asking aliout marks?” 

“I guess you haven’t lost any ring. 

“ Not lost any ring i I’ll have you arrest¬ 
ed mit slander, by shimmy!” 

He too left, and pretty soon came a gen¬ 
tleman. 

“Ah! hel Good-day! linemorningl As 
I was walking along Boren Street I lost a 
ring from my finger. I called to get it. 
The one you foimd is probably it.” 

“Very likely 1 When did you lose it?” 

“ O yes. When did I—when—O, it -was 
a plain gold one.” 

“When did you lose it?” 

“ My mind is very treacherous, 1 really 
don’t remember the exact hour.” 

"But the day?” 

“ Day 1 yes it was in the daytime. It is 
a plain gold one.” 

“I mean what day in the week?” 

“In a week. Yes it w;as within a week.” 

“But what day?” 

“There you have me! My treacherous 
memory! 1 can never remember anything, 
but I think it was Tuesday.” 

“ What is the inscription on the inside?” 

“ There you have me again.” 

“ I will have to insist upon the question be¬ 
ing answered before I can deliver th^ring.” 

“Inscription! Inscription! I don’t be¬ 
lieve you have my ring. Good morning,” 
and be left. 

Then came a blind old man whom some 
one had told that I had his ring—-the one 
lost on Boren Street; and next a woman 
who had lost the ring while on her way to 
the pawnbroker’s, for it was a memento 
which she was forced to pawn for bread, 
and then in bounced a woman who said: 

“ Called after that ring.” 

“ Yes ma’m. Please describe it.” 

“Describeitl Noindeod! Doyoumcim 
to insult me?” 

“By no means. But you will have to 
describe it before I can give it to you.” 

“ O, very well; but I thought you were a 
gentleman I” 
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I winced at this. 

“ Well it was a plain gold ring.” 

“ Tcs.” 

“ The ring was plain,” 

“Yes.” 

“A plain gold ring was the one I lost.” 

“ Yes.” 

”A gold ring which Is plain I lost on 
Boren Street.” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Well why don’t yon give it to me?” 
“Anj’thing else about it except its plain¬ 
ness?” 

“ It was one I had made to order.” 

“ It was a plain gold one, was it?” 

“ Yes sir.” 

“ It was perfectly plain?” 

“ It was.” 

“ It is a gold ring which is plain.” 

“Yes.” 

“ It is a ring which is gold and plain.” 
“Yes.” 

“A good deal of plainness about it, aint 
there?” 

“Well ituos plain?’ she snapped. 

“ Perfectly?” 

“ Exactly 1 Just the one I lost.” 

“Now wasn’t there an inscription;—just 
the Uttlest mite of an inscription on the in¬ 


side? Something like this: ‘ From John to 
Mary?’” 

“ How stupid I Of course there was 1’ ’ 

“And isn’t tlicre, now, not tlie least bit of 
a scratch on the outside? Sucli as would be 
mode by two hands with rings on the same 
finger coming together?” 

“Yes—^yc—s—s sir!” 

“And now upon the inside, besides the 
inscription, isn’t there sort of a heart with 
an arrow sticking in it?” 

“Certainly 1” 

“Sure?” 

“Of course?’ 

“Well, madam, the ring I have is per¬ 
fectly plain—not the scratch of a pin upon 
it.” 

“ Wretch!” she hissed, and swept out of 
the office as grandly as a Centennial Exhi¬ 
bition on stilts. 

Now this is all. It does not end as it 
should, I admit. It ought to have turned out 
that the ownerof the ring was alovely pink¬ 
eyed girl, whose mother was cross, etc.; 
and that I married her and went to Nlagira 
Falls, and that I'd paid twenty dollars’hack 
hire. But I believe in stating things as 
they are, even if a good story is spoiled 
thereby. 


IBBEEBCOBE ABD TBS. 


An old man threescore and ten stood 
upon the street comer the other day, and 
the tears crept into his eyes and rolled down 
his furrowed countenance, and fell upon his 
soiled linen, leaving white spots where the 
dirt wfH washed away, making his bosom 
look like the sky, with a whole lot of little 
stars shining from it 
Now isn’t that a nice way of patting it? 
I could just as well have said shirt, instead 
of linen; breast, instead of bosom; dirty, 
instead of soiled; face, instead of coiute- 
nance; and so on. I might have used these 
words in place of the ones I did use, but I 
think an old man has just as much right to 
be spoken of in choice language as a young 
man, or a steamboat clerk, or any one else. 
Well, as I was saying, he stood upon the 
street comer, and the tears rolled down his 
furrowed countenance, for he was a very old 
man and he had just taken Ids last chew of 
tobacco. He was homeless, and penniless, 
and his parents were dead, and he knew no 
one in the strange city. 


“ Never mind,” said he, “ the Lord wil 
provide!” 

“Yes, my hearty. He will provide you a 
safe place if you don’t move on!” and a po¬ 
liceman motioned him to move on. 

The old man moved on a short distance; 
and, as he looked into the show window of 
a great jewelry establishment, an evil 
thought rose in his mind. 

“ So near and yet so far?’ he murmured. 

“Nearenough to nab you if you don’t 
move on!” and the same cmel monster of 
on officer pointed down the street, for him 
to move on. 

A sigh heaved off from the old man’s 
heavy heart, and he “moved on.” 

He had eaten nothing ^ince morning, ex¬ 
cept two dishes of raw oysters and four 
sandwiches, and ho was hungry. He stopped 
by a bakery and gazed in at the door. 

“ The Lord loveth a cheerful giver,” ha 
said. 

“Giverl giver! Thunder in a molasses 
cask! If you don’t move on. I’ll jug you!” 
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He cost a glance of soom at the o£9cer, 
bnt moved on. 

The officer followed him, and he turned 
and asked him for five dollars, and when 
the officer refused him he said: 

“ Vengeance is mine, says the Lord P’ 

“Vengeance! Daniel'VVehster In a green 
apple tree! I’ll nab you if I see you on this 
street again.” 

He cast a look of disdain at the officer 
and went on. His hunger was almost un¬ 
bearable. He chewed with fierceness the 
tobacco in his mouth. His last chew! He 
entered a restaurant and called for sirloin 
steak with mushrooms, quail on toast, an 
omelet, and a cup of -chocolate. After mak¬ 
ing a hearty repast he got up to leave. He 
was stopped at the door. 

“Four dollars,” said the clerk. 

“ H your enemy is hungry give him bread 
to eat, and if he is thirsty give him water to 
drink.” 

“ Four dollars.” 

“Trust in Providence, for the Lord is 
your friend.” 

“Four dollars F’ 

“ Though ten thousand be saved Heaven 
monmsif—” ■ 

“F-o-u-r dollarsP’ 

“ Be not afraid—P’ 

“F-o-u-r d-o-l-l-a-r-sl” 

“ I haven’t a cent in this wide world.” 

“Swish bangl crump chugl” andtheold 
man reposed upon the sidewalk. 

“ If you are hit upon one cheek turn and 
let the other be hit.” 

“IVhatl here again! M-o-v-o o-nl” 

The old man with a high step “moved 
on.” His stomach was full and he felt bet¬ 
ter. He turned into an alley, and stepped 
behind a dry-goods box. He took out his 
purse and counted his money. 

“Only eight dollars to-day,” said he. 
“ What I’ll get from the old iron I stole 
will make nearly ten, and I know where I 
can get at least two and a half more. I’m 
poor I ami And yet you hear people talk 
of hard times,” and then he slipped aroimd 
to the savings banfr, and as he deposited for¬ 
ty dollars with the teller remarked that it 
was a poor week. “ Folks aint more’n half 
so generous as they once was!” said he. 

Poor old man! 


There were nine of them, and as they filed 
into a Denver court-room and remarked: 
“Well, judge, this trial of Bill Johnson’s 


discontinued,” the justice iooked up and 
said: “ Just as you say, gentlemen; just as 
you say, not as I care!” And the prosecut¬ 
ing attorney echoed: “ Yes, certainly 1” 

When a man files into the sanetum of the 
Danbury News man, and pulls out a pair of 
gas-fitter’s pinchers and reraarlts: “Come 
now, no fooling. You’ve lied about mo so 
much I’m going to fi.x you,” Bailey just lies 
back in his chair and props his mouth oimn 
with a side-stick, while the angered stran¬ 
ger proceeds to break to pieces as fine a set 
of $12 teeth as is manufactured by a Dan¬ 
bury dentist. ^ 

A Boston man stopped oil night at a 
Michigan hotel last week, and the next 
morning objected to paying his bill because 
he had been unable to sleep on account of 
bedbugs. “Did they bother you much?” 
asked the landlord. “Much! Why one 
fellow was going to throw me from the win¬ 
dow I” “Is that so?” exclaimed the limd- 
lord; “ I’ll have to add two dollars extra to 
yourblU.” “For.what?” “Whatl Thuu- 
deration, man, that was the Centennial bug, 
and I charge travellers two dollars extra to 
sleep with hlml” The Bostonian took the 
first train for home. 


Dio Lewis says that oatmeal expands the 
brain. Acting upon this suggestion a large 
niuuber of ladies have commenced using it, 
but somehow it never gets above their neck. 
Their bust steadily enlarges, but their brain, 
seems to remain about the some. 


A man went into an Ami Arbor 
other day and bought fom' sticks o{^a|i^. 
and yet people will persist in talking*6f Ilia' 
hard times. ' . 

How foolish it is when one person calls 
another one a liar, for the one so called to 
get mad and challenge the other man to 
fight. All this would be done away with if 
they would allow people to carry pistols the 
same as thby.do in Texas. It would bo a 

“ click-rclick—bang’’—and then the coro¬ 
ner would come around and pay the shooter 
five shillings for beuig a witness. 01 why 
this system of government up North! 

A professor,of Michigan University says 
he does not care whether a man spells 
Smith “ Smyth#; or “ Smithe,” or “Smith 
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bul when he spells God with a small “ g,” 
Heaven with a small “ h,” and Bible with 
a small “ b,” he feels as if, notwithstanding 
the Centennial, tlie Itepublic was going to 
pot. And yet Wilbur F. Story shouts up 
the .speaking tube to the proof reader: 

“ Didn't 1 tell you not to capitalize a- 

thing but my name and the Chicago 
Times I” 


An Ann Arbor man who has a quarrel¬ 
some wife, was told by a friend to count 
ten when his wife jawed, and if she did not 
stop then to keep right on counting to one 
hundred. When the married man went 
home and his wife commenced to jaw, and 
asked where he had been, he began to 
count; 

One, two three —’’ 

“ Where have you been?” she demanded. 

” Four, five, six—” 

“ Where have you been?” she shrieked. 

" Seven, eight, nine, ten— 

“ Take tliatl” and she hit him one on 
the car. 

“ Eleven, twelve, thirteen, fourteen—” 

“ Swish swish!” 

He pulled the dishcloth out of his mouth 
and went on: 

“ Fifteen, sixteen, seventeen—'’ 

He got out from under the piece of car¬ 
pet, and— 

“ Eighteen, nineteen, twenty, twenty—” 
■ He extricated his head from the washpail, 
and continued: 

“—One, twenty-two, twenty-three, twen¬ 
ty-four—” 

He caught the hoe as she hurled it at him, 
tbenaH’ 

“ Twenty-five, twenty-six, twenty-sev¬ 
en—” 

The dishpan interrupted him for an In¬ 
stant only, and ho kept right on: 

” Twenty-eight, twenty-nine, thirty, thir¬ 
ty-one, thirty-two —” 

He dodged the mop, then continued: 

“ Tliirty-three, thirty-four, thirty-five, 
tliirty-six, thirty-seven—” 

He stopped the Hour sieve, then—” 

"Thirty-eight, thirty-nine, forty, forty- 
one, forty-two.” 

By the time he had reached sixty-five he 
stood iu tlie midst of everything which 
could be handled, that was on the premises, 
end his wife was looking around for some¬ 
thing else. When he had reached eighty 
she began to cool, and by the time ninety 


had been counted she was looking kind a- 
sorrowful. Wlicn ninety-live had been 
counted she even began to ci y, and when 
he had counted three times more she said 
she felt Sony, and when the one hundred 
had been uttered she threw her arms around 
his neck and begged his forgiveness. And 
now they are the happiest pair in Ann Ar¬ 
bor, and are going to the Ccutemiial. 


Henry Wilson was once a cobbler, and as 
a consequence his name has made a lasting 
impression upon the public. 

It has just transpired that the story of 
George Washington and bis little hatchet is 
a lie. George never owned a hatchet iu his 
life, it belonged to a playmate of his, and 
therefore when he said: “Father, I cannot 
tell a lie, I did it with my little hatchet,” 
he did lie, for he said my hatchet, when iu 
fact It belonged to his companion. This 
discovery will have a tendency to decrease 
his popularity with the people, and liistoii- 
ans will be apt to give him the cold shoul¬ 
der. It looks as if it was a contrived plan 
on the part of George to keep his compan¬ 
ion from sharing in the cherry-tree business. 


The cellar window was opened the other 
fine day, and as the weather changed to¬ 
ward night Douglas’s wife asked him to go 
down and close it before he went to bed 
About ten o’clock he went dorvu stairs, and 
after closing the window looked around fo 
something to eat. Be found some “sol' 
cake” and ate about a pormd, then wen 
up stairs and went to bed. That night hi 
dreampt all sorts of things. He thought 
that he was by a well which was full of 
pure water, and he wanted a drink but the 
pump failed to work. He seized the handle 
and pumped with all his might, but the wa¬ 
ter failed to come. About this time his 
dream changed. The heel of a woman’s 
shoe struck him near the left e.ar, and for 
an instant he thought the cake had come 
up and lodged in his brain. Again tlie 
dream changed, and he was awakened by 
his wife saying: “You old curmudgeon! 
1*11 teach you to wrench my arm around as 
if it was hung on a pivot. If you eve? come 
to bed drunk again I’ll mash your skull 1” 
Douglas never eats “ soft cake ” now later 
than seven o’clock, unless he is going to 
sleep alone. 
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THE DEOWKBD MONK. 

BT JAUES D. U’OABE, JB. 


' To those who have listened to the simple 
recitale of miracles and visions with which 
the peasantry of other lands are so fond of 
favoring the traveller, the story I propose 
to relate may not be new, but to the greater 
portion of the readers of this journal it will 
possess at least the charm of novelty. 

As I passed through what was once the 
ancient kingdom of Castile, some ten years 
ago, I chanced to stop for the night at a 
monastery, once rich and powerful, but now 
almost abandoned. It was a wild dark 
night, and my guide seemed in no mood to 
go further, declaring that we would find 
better accommodations at the monastery 
than at the village inn, which was distant 
some four English miles. 

We were received at the gateway by a 
sickly monk, whose dress looked as if it 
might have been in the possession of the 
brotherhood since the foundation of the 
order. In answer to our request to be per¬ 
mitted to pass the night at the monastery, 
he said he would inform the prior of our 
arrival, and make known our request to 
him. So saying, he shut the gate in our 
faces. After a short absence he returned, 
and asked us to enter. I dismounted at the 
gateway, and leaving my mule in the 
charge of my guide, followed the old monk, 
who stumbled along as if he feared to fall 
to pieces at every step. 

Passing through the sombre courtyard, 
and traversing a huge vaulted corridor, we 
entered a large hail, at the lower end of 
which a fire was burning. In front of the 
fire, in a large antique armchair, sat an old 
man. Hear him was another chair, very 
much like his own. The old man rose as 
we entered, and by the sign of reverence 
which the monk who accompanied me made 
him, I perceived that he was the prior. 

He received me with great kindness, but 
with a certain dignity that at once won my 
respect, and pointing to the vacant chair, 
requested that I would be seated. 

“ You should not have asked permission 
to enter these walls, my son,” he said, as 1 
drew my chair to the fire. “A stranger is 
always welcome here. Indeed, we see so 
little of the world around us,” he added. 


with a peculiar smile, “that we would 
scarcely know of its existence, did we not 
sometimes meet its children here. Warm 
yoiu-self, for the evening has been cold and 
raw; and when you are comfortable, I will 
order refreshments to be brought for you.” 

There was something in his manner so 
kind and hospitable that I at once felt free 
from ail restraint. During the evening 
there sprung up between us quite an ani¬ 
mated conversation, from which I gathered 
much interesting information concerning 
the monastery and its history. I foimd the 
prior a finely-educated man and profoundly 
learned in the history aud traditions of his 
country. He had the most implicit faith in 
everything connected with his order, and 
especially his monastery. I was very much 
surprised to find a man of such splendid at¬ 
tainments so willing to receive and credit 
the wildest and most improbable stories of 
miracles and visions. I could attribute it 
to nothing but the life which he had led 
from his infancy. 

Diurlng our conversation he related to me 
a miracle, which he assured me was per¬ 
formed within the walls of the monastery. 
The story was so palpably absurd that I 
could not resist a smile of amusement which 
forced itself to my countenance. The prior’s 
quick eye noticed this, and he at once said, 
earnestly: 

“ Teu appear to doubt the truth of what 
I have told you, my son, but that is only 
because your heart is not as much given to 
heavenly things as it should be. There was 
another miracle performed near this house, 
far more glorious than that I have just 
related.” 

I assured him 1 did not doubt his belief 
in what he told me, and that he was no- 
doubt correct in his supposition that my 
unbelief arose from my heart being differ¬ 
ent from his own. I added that I took 
great pleasure in listening to such recitals, 
and would feel greatly indebted to him if 
he would relate the circumstance to which 
he had referred. 

The prior seemed pleased by my interest 
in his stories, and readily complied with 
my request. Eor the benefit of the reader 
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1 will repeat his story, as nearly as possible, 
in his own words: 

“ The story I am about to relate to you, 
my son, will, no doubt, seem incredible to 
you, and indeed I shall not be siuprised if 
you disbelieve it altogether. It is not uat- 
uml, you will remember, it is a miracle. It 
would be utterly impossible for man to per¬ 
form such acts, but with God nothing is 
impossible. Beraeinber tbis, and you will 
have but little difBculty in dispelling your 
doubts. 

‘•About live hundred years ago, when our 
order was large and powerful, and when 
this monastery was at the height of its 
glory, there lived a monk, a member of our 
order, who was famed for his great piety. 
He was regarded as a perfect model of chas¬ 
tity and holiness, and all the brothers strove 
to be like him. But alas, my son, the judg¬ 
ment of man is not always just, and the 
best of us may iu an instant fall from our 
high state into the grossest sin. Mure than 
this, the better a man grows, and the more 
highly he is praised, the more powerfully 
does the devil attack him, and seek to lead 
him into temptation. So it was with 
Brother Sebastian, for sudi was the name 
of the monk. The evil one knew with 
what reverence the good man was regarded 
by the brethren, and he determined to 
tempt him, hoping by leading him into sin 
to destroy the force of his example, and 
weaken the hopes of those who sought to 
be like him. Accordingly the devil kept a 
strict watch over him, and sought by every 
means in his power to lead the monk astray. 
For a long time Brother Sebastian resisted 
manfully, but at last was conquered. It 
happened in this way: 

“ One day the monk was employed in the 
church, attending to some improvement 
that was being made, when he chanced to 
spy a marvellously fine-looking woman 
kneeling near him. He was so much pleased 
with her beauty that he could not keep 
from looking at her. After a while she 
glanced up at him, and their eyes met. She 
blushed, and he felt a curious yet not un- 
ideasant sensation about his heart. She 
remained in the church for a long time, and 
while there bestowed upon the monk many 
bewitching glances, which were not lost 
upon Brother Sebastian. When she left 
the ebureb the good brother followed her to 
file door, and watched her until she was 
out of sight. Frequently, as she walked 


along, she would turn and bestow upon 
him a smile. Brother Sebastian was a good 
man, and be tried hard to do his duty, but 
the temptation was more than he could re¬ 
sist. He at once conceived a violent pas¬ 
sion for the fair dame, and would know no 
rest until he had gratified it. Of course 
this was very wrong in one who had led 
such a holy life, but the brother was only a 
man, and, like all of us, not proof against 
temptation. He knew he was doing wrong, 
but be could not help it. He was iu the 
hands of the devil, and he was powerless to 
resist. Instead of thiuking of his duty, he 
thought of the woman he had seen iu the 
church. 

“ That night he forgot his prayers, and at 
mass the next morning he was strangely 
absent and forgetful. The brothers noticed 
this, but charitably supposed he had been, 
favored with a vision during the night, and 
were careful not to disturb him. He sta¬ 
tioned himself in the church about the 
same time be bad seen the dame on the 
previous day, hoping she might repeat her 
visit. To his great joy be soon saw her 
enter the church, and glance around as she 
came in, as if expecting to see some one. 
Brother Sebastian’s heart beat fitfully. It 
was evident that she was looking for him. 
She had, beyond a doubt, returned to the 
church for the express purpose of seeing 
him, and (mider the iufiuence of a devil, 
my sou) he determined she should not be 
disappointed. In an instant after her en¬ 
trance the fair dame saw him, and made 
him a low respectful courtesy. Brother Se¬ 
bastian was greatly embarrassed, but he 
managed to maintain courage enough to 
carry out his intentions. Passing quickly 
down die aisle, he moved by the lady, say¬ 
ing to her in a low voice, as be passed her, 

< Daughter, follow me, I would speak with 
thee.’ 

“ He passed on towards a dark and re¬ 
tired comer of the church, followed by the 
fair dame, whose features were tinged with 
a rosier glow than they usually wore. 
When they were safe from observation 
Brother Sebastian paused in his walk, and 
seizing the lady’s band began to tell her of 
his violent and undying passion for her. 
He assured her he would die if she did not 
consent to return his passion, and that he 
would leave nothing undone to secure her. 
In vain the lady protested against his say¬ 
ing and doing things so ill befitting his 
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priestly dignity. Brother Sebastian would 
hear nothing but a favorable answer. He 
told her be would plunge into the river and 
drown himself if she did not return his 
love. He could not live without her! The 
lady herself was not much averse to return¬ 
ing the pa.s8ion of Brother Sebastian (she 
was also under the influence of the devil, 
you will perceive, my son), but she feared 
that the world might make Iier suffer for it. 
Brother Sebastian, however, made her so 
many promises and so effectually quieted 
her fears, that she consented to allow him. 
an interview that night. She told him he 
must see her at her house, as she could not 
meet him elsewhere without fear of dis¬ 
covery. She told him he must pass over a 
narrow bridge, which lay across the river 
that runs near Iiere; that there was no 
other way for him to see her. If he came 
by the front of the house, he would bo seen 
by the domestics, and that would ruin all. 
The path which crossed the river, at the 
little footbridge led directly to the gar¬ 
dens of her house, and there she would 
meet him and conduct him to a place of 
safety. She gave him a key which she said 
would unlock the garden gate, and cau¬ 
tioned him to use the utmost secrecy in his 
movements. Her husband was on a jour¬ 
ney to Leon, but there were many domes¬ 
tics about the house, and some of them bad 
orders to watch her. The least indiscre¬ 
tion might ruin them. 

“ Brother Sebastian, whose passion had 
made him both brave and prudent, assured 
her that he feared no danger, and would 
commit no indiscretion. He then suffered 
the lady to leave him, first imprinting upon 
her ro.-y lips the first kiss he had ever given 
a woman. During the day the monk was 
annoyed and impatient. He longed for the 
night to come, and thought the day would 
never end. Ah, my son 1 it came near end¬ 
ing too soon for him. At last the day was 
ended, and Brother Sebastian began to pre¬ 
pare to fulfil his appointment. When the 
prior and all the monks were asleep he left 
the monastery, and liastened towards the 
house of the tail- dame, full of his unholy 
purpose. When he reached the river he 
was soab.sorbed in ids thoughts, tliat he did 
not notice tlie insecurity of the bridge, but 
started to go over it, without paying any 
attention to his footing. He had scarcely 
set foot upon the frail structure when he 
fell over Into the river, and was drowned. 


“Now, my son,” continued the prior, 
crossing himself devoutly, “comes the 
strangest part of this recital. Scarcely had 
the soul of the drowned monk left bis body, 
when it was seized by the devil, who had 
been lying in wait for it, and hurried off 
towards hell. In vain the soul pleaded for 
mercy; the devil only laughed and told it it 
was too rich a prize to be so lightly relin¬ 
quished, But the soul was not left alone 
in its awful situation. The devil had not 
gone far when an angel met him, and de¬ 
manded of him the surrender of the soul of 
Brother Sebastian. The devil refused to 
comply with this demand, alleging that the 
soul was his lawful prize, and that the an¬ 
gel had no right to interfere with him. 

“ ‘ Let us argue that question?’ said the 
angel. 

“ To this the devil consented,, and they 
sat down with the soul between them, and 
began to dispute very learnedly about the 
right of the evil one to the soul of the 
drowned monk. The devil argued with 
great cleverness, and the angel bad to be 
continually on his guard to prevent being 
Worsted in the dispute. The devil con¬ 
tended that the monk bad fallen into the 
trap be bad laid for him, and had therefore 
forfeited all claim to the mercy of Heaven. 
The angel, on the other hand, affirmed 
that, as the monk had always lived a holy 
life, and had not really committed the sin 
he bad in contemplation, the devil had 
really no just claim upon him. 

“•Thou dost me wrong,’ said the devil, 

‘ in seeking to deprive me of the soul X am 
carrying; dost thou uot know that every 
soul taken in sin is mine? This was in a 
wicked way, and in a wicked way 1 have 
seized it. Now the Scripture itself says, 
“As IJlnd thee, so will I judge thee.” This 
monk 1 found in evil, of which the business 
he was about is a sufficient proof, and 
there needs no other.’ 

‘“Hold thy peace!’ exclaimed the an¬ 
gel; ‘it shall not be so. The monk led a 
good life in his monastery; he conducted 
himself well and faithfully; and no one 
ever saw ill of him. The Scripture saith 
that which is reasonable and right, "Eeery 
good work ehali be rewarded, and every evil 
one punished." Then this monk ought to 
be rewarded for the good we know he has 
done; but how could that be if he were 
suffered to be damned? He had not com¬ 
mitted any sin when thou didst take and 
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<condemn him« Howbelt, he had left the 
monastery, and did come to the bridge, he 
jiiight have turned back if he had not fallen 
into the river; and ke ought not to be so 
much puiiislied for a sin which he never 
<:omiiutied. Por his foolish intention only 
thou coudemnest him, and in that thon art 
wrung. Let the soul alone; and as for the 
strife betwixt me and thee, let us both go 
to Duke Fernando, who lives near by, and 
abide his opinion. Neither side will then 
have any reason to complain; he will decide 
honestly and wisely, for false judgment is 
not to be found in him. To what he sayd 
we will both submit, without any further 
dispute.* 

consent to it,* said the devil; ‘and 
let the soul remain between us.* * 

“ This Duke Fernando, my son, was a 
powerful uubie, whose castle once stood 
near here. He was famed for his piety and 
justice, and to him resorted all persons who 
sought for a just decision of affairs in which 
they were concerned. Persons even came 
irom other lands to ask his advice. He 
was a true fj-ieud to our order, and to this 
day we pray for the repose of his soul. His 
castle was destroyed during a severe war 
that afflicted this land soon after his death. 
You will see its ruins as you goon your 
journey to-morrow. 

‘*To Duke Fernando the devil and the 
^iigel repaired, currying with them the soul. 
They found him in his chamber awake, and 
jLl once laid the cose before him. They told 
him how the monk had left his monastery, 
on un evil errand, and how he had fallen 
into the river and been drowned, without 
committing evil, and then asked him to de¬ 
cide which of them should have possession 
cf tlie soul. All tills while the poor soul 
was trembling violently, and praying to the 
holy virgin and all the saints to have mercy 
on him, and deliver him from the power of 
the evil one. 

*• The duke did not take long to make up 
his mind. * Go immediately,’ said he, ‘ and 
yestore the soul to the body; let him then 
he placed on the bridge, on the very ^pot 
from which lie tumbled, and if he advances 
one fool, nay, ever so little, let Nick go and 
take him away wiiboui hindrance; but if 
the monk turns back, let him do so unmo¬ 
lested.* 

• The prior, in his recital, has mode use of 
tlie exact luuguago attributed to the angel and 
the devil, by those who relate this miracle. 


“Both the angel and th6 devil were very 
well pleased with this decision. The devil 
chuckled within himself when he beard it, 
for be believed the monk to be so deeply 
infatuated, that as soon as he recovered his 
life again he would put ofi after the dame 
as hastily as before. They carried the soul 
back to the river, and placed it in the body 
again. Then restoring the monk to life, 
they set him on the bridge at the precise 
spot from which he had fallen. As soon as 
the good brother found himself alive ag^n, 
be started off and ran for the monastery 
with all speed. So great was bis baste that 
he did not even stay to bid the devil and 
the angel good-by, but ran as fast as bis legs 
would carry him. He did not look behind 
him, but hurried on, fearing each moment 
that the devil would seize him again, for¬ 
getting, in his fright, that the devil has no 
power over a man’s body, and can only 
seize the soul. 

“Upon arriving at the church. Brother 
Sebastian hid himself in a dark corner, and 
prayed heartily to be delivered frem the 
power of the enemy. He staid in the cor¬ 
ner ail night, shivering with cold and fright, 
and longing for morning to come again. 
He was completely cured of his folly, and 
he vowed, over and over again, that, with 
the help of Heaven, he would lead a better 
and a worthier life. He saw plainly his 
own weakness, and he resolved in the fu¬ 
ture that he would put no confidence in bis 
own piety. 

“ The next morning the Duke Fernando 
came to the church to pray, and, as was 
their custom, all the brothers assembled to 
meet* him, and accompany him to the 
church. When he had finished his devo¬ 
tions, the duke turned to the prior and 
asked if Brother Sebastian was among their 
number. The prior replied he was. The 
duke then asked to see him. A search was 
made, but the monk could not be found. 
At last the prior happened to see him as he 
sat in bis corner, and commanded him to 
come forth at once and do reverence to the 
good duke. Abashed and trembling, and 
with his clothes dripping with water (for he 
hod not had time to dry them). Brother 
Sebastian presented himself before the 
group, all of whom, save the duke, won¬ 
dered to see him in such a plight. 

“‘Brother,* said the duke, ‘ what think 
you now? how came you to be taken? 
Take care another time when you pass over 
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the bridge. Tell the prior truly what you 
saw last night.’ 

“ Brother Sebastian hesitated at first, but 
being encouraged by the duke, told the 
prior all that had happened to him—how 
lie had been tempted and had yielded, how 
the devil had seized him, and how the good 
Duke Fernando had delivered him—and 
then declared bis willingness to submit to 
any penance the prior and the duke might 
see fit to lay upon him, and also his inten¬ 
tion to do better in the future. The prior 
and the monks were utterly astounded at 
the relation of Brother Sebastian, and were 
as incredulous as you are now, my son. 
The duke, however, confirmed all that 
Brother Sebastian had said^ and turning to 
that monk, told him he owed his life to the 
holy virgin, who had prompted him to de¬ 
cide as he did, and exhorted all to profit by 
the miracle, assuring them that their good 
deeds would not be forgotten in the hour of 
need. 

“ The prior declined to lay any penance 
upon one who had been so signally favored, 
and all persons present united in singing 


praises to the glorious virgin who had inter¬ 
posed in behalf of her servant. Brother 
Sebastian lived many years after this, and 
died at last a good and holy man. 

“ This, my son, is the story of the mir¬ 
acle. To-morrow I will show you the tomb 
of Brother Sebastian, and also the book in 
which the miracle is recorded. After such 
proofs, it will be impossible for you to. 
doubt the truth of the story.” 

I assured the good old man that I had the 
highest respect for himself and his order; 
and to avoid wounding his feelings, told 
him I would accept the story upon his as¬ 
surance of its truthfulness. He eagerly 
vouched for it, and thus the matter ended. 

The next morning I was shown by the 
prior the tomb of the monk, and the book 
in which he had written his story. After 
leaving with the good brothers a handsome 
remuneration for their kindness to me, I 
bade them adieu, mounted my mule, and 
continued my journey towards Leon, won¬ 
dering at the credulity which could make 
the good prior accept as truth the story he 
had told me on the previous night. 
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Dolly was dusting the drawing-room, 
with her pretty soft hair tucked away under 
a jaunty little sweeping-cap, and her small 
hands encased in very big old gloves, to 
protect them from the dust. She had 
opened the window to let the fresh morning 
air In, and was leaning out to enjoy it, 
when her cousin Eob ran down the steps on 
his wav to school, jane was washing the 
steps, and as he came down she looked in 
at the basement window where the cook 
was standing, and they both tittered. Eob 
looked up at Dolly with a very red and an¬ 
gry face, and shook his fist at her threaten¬ 
ingly. 

“Dolly Sanford, you’ll get your pay for 
that yet; you had better believe Itl” he 
said, hotly. 

Dolly only laughed; she was not at all 
frightened by Eob’s threats, and then just 
at that moment Mark Yanderhuyten came 
by, and drove it all out of her mind. For 
she was a little dismayed for an instant, 
that he should see-her In a sweeping-cap— 
Mark Yanderhuyten who was such an ex¬ 
quisite I He would be so shocked to know 
that she swept and dusted! She felt an 
impulse to shrink back out of sight, but the 
sturdy little pride that was In her came to 
her aid the next moment, and she leaned 
forth and bade him good-morning with gay 
nonchalance. As for him, he looked at the 
cap, and the gloves, and the big duster In 
her hands, with a little smile, half-suiprised 
half-amused. 

“Just like hlml” said Dolly, angrily. 
“Another man might not have noticed at 
all I And the cap isn’t so very unbecom¬ 
ing.” This with a glance in the mirror. 
“ Ned Jarvis, now, would have thought it 
was a new-fashioned breakfast-cap, and 
complimented me upon it; but Mark Yan- 
derhuyteu, I verily believe, knows the 
fashions for ladies better than I do 1 How 
I do detest a dandy!” 

And to give emphasis to that last remark 
Dolly made her duster fiy furiously. But 
for some inexplainable reason, two or three 
times before her dusting was finished, she 
went and looked in the mirror, to see just 


how badly that cap did look; and Dolly 
was not a vain girl, either. 

So it happened that Eob and his wronga 
and threatenings vanished entirely from her 
mind. But O DoUy, if you could only have 
known! 

Bob’s dignity had been very ssrely 
wotmded. In all her jokes—and she was- 
continually having them with all her cou¬ 
sins—^Dolly had never touched him at so 
tender a point. “ It was the silliest thing 
and the meanest thing he ever beard of, 
and everybody in the house, down to his 
three-year-old brother Dick, knew it;” and. 
in his inmost heart Eob recorded bis vow 
to be revenged. This was Dolly’s oftencet 
Eob had nearly completed his sixteenth, 
year without the slightest particle of down, 
having manifested itself upon lip or chin,, 
and his friend Jack Haliburton, who was- 
nlneteen, was in the same situation. It 
was not known that either of them was de¬ 
spondent from this cause, until the day be¬ 
fore Dolly had discovered, securely bidden, 
away in Eob’s room, a mysterious-looking 
box whose contents were announced upon 
the cover “ to procure luxuriant whiskers 
upon the smoothest face,” in a miraculously 
short space of time. The box was evidently 
new and untouched, aud by a strange coin¬ 
cidence Jack Haliburton was invited to- 
spend that night with Eob. Dolly had di¬ 
vulged the secret to Bob’s mother, and one> 
of the children had overheaid it. Worse; 
than that, she had sent Jane up to the. 
young gentlemen’s room with shaving water 
in the morning I 

There was a continual playing of pranks- 
in the house, and Bob was so often the ag¬ 
gressor that all his brothers were delighted, 
with an opportunity to tease him; and bis- 
sufferings, taking the children’s persecu¬ 
tions and the tittering of the servants to¬ 
gether, bad not been slight. 

So, though the sight of Mark Yander¬ 
huyten drove her little joke entirely out of 
Dolly’s mind, the memory of it by no means 
departed from Bob’s. He, too, had seen 
Mr. Yanderhuyten, and the sight had sud¬ 
denly inspired him with a project for & 
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splendid revenge npon Deity. But weeks- 
and months went by, and Dolly, If she ever 
gave.a thought to Bob’s threats, decided 
that he must have forgotten all about it. 

The first of April—tbe boys’ gala day— 
came and went, and the usual number of 
small jokes were perpetrated, but Rob was 
more quiet and dignified than ever before. 
“He was growing eut of his mischievous 
ways,’’ his mother remarked, with much 
gratification; “and Dolly, too, was grow¬ 
ing quiet and sensible, and was not putting 
the boys up to so many tricks as she used 
to.” 

The next day Dolly received a letter ad¬ 
dressed in Mark Vanderhuyten’s hand¬ 
writing. She knew it at once, because he 
had several times sent her a note inviting 
her to go somewhere with him; indeed, he 
ha'd often done so before he went abroad, 
for be was distantly connected with the 
family, and they had been very good friends, 
as boy and girl. But since he had returned 
from Europe, and come into possession of 
his fortune, and grown to be such a lion, 
altogether, he hadTather neglected her. He 
was always devoting himself to one or the 
other of the popular belles, and rumor was 
continually engaging him to this one or 
that one. He was altogether removed from 
her humble sphere, Dolly said to herself, 
nevertheless, be did call on her quite often, 
and had once Invited her to a concert, but 
Dolly refused the invitation, without mak¬ 
ing any excuse. The reason was, as she 
told her aunt, that “ he had grown so con¬ 
ceited that she couldn’t endure him.” 
And when her aunt said; 

“But you used to like him, Dolly I” she 
flushed a little, and said, with rather unnec¬ 
essary vim: 

“"Well, I just about detest him now, 
annlyP’ 

Mark had never repeated his invitation, 
so it was rather a surprise to Dolly to see 
his writing on the envelop. But how much 
more was she surprised when she began to 
read I It was a ionaflde love-letter, and 
just such a one as she would have expected 
Mark Vanderhuyten to write, though per¬ 
haps rather more earnest and impassioned 
than it had seemed possible for him to be. 
He had loved her all his life, he said, though 
nntil be went away he had not realized that 
his affection was other than a brotherly 
one. Now that ho had associated with BO 
many hrilllant women of the world, he re¬ 


alized how incomparably superior she was, 
and also how firmly his heart had fixed Itself 
upon her. He knew that he was not worthy 
of her; but could sbe not give him a little 
hope? He could hear waiting if be might 
be snre of one day calling her his wife.' 

Dolly read it in the solitude of her own 
room, with the door securely locked against 
all intruders—read it over and over again, 
as if its meaning wonid never grow plain 
to her. 

"When she had read It long enough to 
commit it to memory she tossed it aside, 
with a little scornful laugh, and then, for 
some unaccountable reason, she dropped 
her head on her hands and indulged in “ a 
good cry.” 

Mr. Mark Vanderhuyten was In his 

rooms at the B-House. Very luxurious 

rooms they were, and the gentleman himself 
had a very lazy and luxurious air, as he 
reclined, with his feet at a considerably 
greater elevation than his head, and a fra¬ 
grant cigar between his lips. He had been 
out very late at a succession of receptions 
the night before, and bad only just break¬ 
fasted, though it was nearly twelve o’clock. 
A pile of letters which the postman had 
brought, hours before, lay untouched npon 
the table. Suddenly, glancing carelessly at 
them, Mark caught sight of a smaller en¬ 
velop than the rest, directed in a lady’s 
hand, and one which he did not recognize. 
He tore it open, and glanced at the signa¬ 
ture—“ Dolly Sanford.” 

“What in the name of all that is wonder¬ 
ful is Dolly Sanford writing to me for?” he 
ejaculated. 

HU nonchalant air vanished, and amaze¬ 
ment became depicted on bis countenance 
as he read: 

“ Tour letter has surprised me more than 
1 can say. 1 used to think, in the old 
times, when we were boy and ^rl together, 
that you liked me; gf late 1 have thought 
you were utterly indifferent to me. I was 
sorry to believe that, but not so sorry as I 
am to know that you love me. For I can¬ 
not be—I never could be—your wife. I 
know this wilt be a disappointment to you, 
at first, but I cannot help thinking that 
your feeling for me is only a passing fahey; 
how can yon care so much for such a plain 
matter^f-fact little body, so unlike your 
fine friends? I am quite sure that tbe time 
will come when you will thank me for say- 
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Jng ‘ no.’ And I shall i^ways "be yonr sin¬ 
cere friend—if you will let me. 

“Dolly Sanfobd.” 

4lr. Mark Vanderkuyten felt like pineli- 
iiig Uiniseif to see it lie were really Mark 
Vandertiuyten. 

“His IcUcv!—some fool's confoundedly 
silly joke!” he esclaimed. And then he 
remembered that it must have been written 
on "April fool’s day,” and he wondered 
that Dolly had vot noliced it—poor little 
Dolly, whose wits had been so scattered by 
surprise that it had not once occurred to 
her! 

But above and beyond his anger against 
the perpetrator of the joke, Mark was con¬ 
scious of a very strong sense of surprise 
and chagrin. 

Dolly Sanford wouldn’t have him! Little 
Doily Sanford, who had neither beauty nor 
fortune, whom he had often pitied because 
she was a dependent in her uncle’s family, 
■where her busy feet and willing hands were 
always at the service of that half dozen of 
great rough boys. He had never, even in 
the days when he bad had a boyish liking 
for her, entertained the least idea of marry¬ 
ing Dolly; but that she should object to 
such an arrangement, thinking he did wish 
it, was truly an astonishing thing! For 
Doily Sanford to reject him, when he was 
sure that not one of the reigning belles of 
the season would say him nay 1 

Doily was not -wrong in regard to Mr. 
Mark Vanderhuyten’s conceit, you see. 
He was very conceited—a fault not alto¬ 
gether foreign to his sex, in general—but I 
ma obliged to confess that his lady friends 
were in a great measure responsible for it. 
He was rich and handsome, had very ele¬ 
gant manners, and could make himself very 
^reeable—when he chose to do so —and 
young ladies fluttered about him, and 
showed that they felt very much flattered 
by his attention, and mammas were unnec¬ 
essarily, distressingly polite to him. 

Dolly Sanford! Mark could not get her 
•out of his mind; he let his cigar go out, and 
Ws Itorse wait, all saddled, at the door, 
■while he read her letter over and over—al¬ 
most as many times as she had read his. 

“'Poor little thing! I should think she 
would be glad to mariy anybody that could 
take good care of her, and get her away 
from that place, where they make such a 
drudge of her. She’s a nice womaniy little 


thing, though; not much like the average 
society young lady. lauppose she wouldn’t 
marry a fellow unless she really liked him.” 
And Mr. Vanderhuyten heaved a little sigh 
—for what reason I cannot ims^ine, unless 
he felt suddenly that it would be rather 
nice to be “really liked ” by such a girl. 

“Uncommonly plain little thing!” Jie 
went on, reflectively. “ But she has rather 
taking ways; don’t believe they’re put on, 
either. Shb’s fresh and bright like a daisy, 
too; no powder nor rouge, nor anything of 
that sort. She looked almost pretty that 
morning last winter in that horrid cap that 
would have made a guy of any other 
woman.” 

Altogether, larger grew the sum of Dol¬ 
ly’s perfections as Mark reflected upon 
tUcin, and the sting of wounded pride 
seemed to grow keener in proportion. 

She had rejected him, finally and decis¬ 
ively rejected him. To be sure, he didn’t 
want to marry her, he never had proposed 
to her or thought of doing such a thing, but 
still it wasn’t pleasant to know, for certain, 
that she wouldn’t have hhnl He mounted 
his horse, and rode briskly oS, trusting to 
the air and exercise to get “all that non¬ 
sense out of his head.” But, strange to 
say, he came back stiii thinking of Doily 
Sanford, and in a frame of mind which 
showed that there was something of com¬ 
mon sense and manliness beneath his con¬ 
ceit, for this Is what he said to himself, as 
he sprang from his horse: 

“ I don’t know why in the world I should 
suppose that sbeieouid marry me! I’m a 
confounded coxcomb, and that’s the truth I” 

Two or.three weeks later he met Dolly at 
a party. It was the first time he had aeen 
her since he received the letter in which 
she declined the honor of his hand. Had 
she discovered that she had been the victim 
of a joke? ha wondered,' 

One glance at her face, as she greeted 
him, told him that she bad not. She was 
frank and friendly, as always, though -with 
the faintest shade of constraint, and, he 
fancied, a trace of pity for bin) in her face. 

He had opportunity for only a word of 
greeting, for Dolly, if she -was not a belie, 
was not without her attractions, and to¬ 
night had quite a little court of her own 
about her, foremost in which was Mr. Hed 
Jarvis, a young gentleman for -whom Mark 
had no great liking. On this occasion he 
assumed an air of proprietorship over Dolly 
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wliich was exceedingly aggravating to Mark 
for some reason, which he did not himself 
quite understand. 

He was gloomy and absent-minded, to 
the intense dissatisfaction of Miss Laura 
Fanshawe, a brilliant belle to whom he had 
devoted himself of late. That young lady 
noticed that his eyes wandered very fre¬ 
quently in Dolly’s direction, and remarked, 
at last—with a gleam in her own that Mark 
did not see—; “Mr. Jarvis seems deter¬ 
mined to entirely monopolize Miss Sanford, 
nlready. And she never had so many ad¬ 
mirers. I believe it always makes an object 
Attractive to you gentlemen to know that it 
is out of your reach.” 

“I don’t understand you,” said Mark, 
bluntly. “ Do you mean to imply that Mr. 
Jarvis has a right to monopolize Miss 
Sanford?” 

“O, don’t speak so loud, pleasel I am 
not sure that it is public yet, but I have 
been told on very good authority, that they 
are engaged.” 

Mark tugged fiercely at his mustache, and 
stalked away, with scarcely a word of 
apology. 

Engaged to Ned Jarvis f ^eli, why not? 
Ned was respectable, well-connected, had 
plenty of money. Of course it would be an 
excellent thing for her. He would have 
been glad to hear of it, a month ago, Mark 
said to himself, and wondered what had 
changed him so. He would shake off this 
ridiculous feeling, and congratulate her 
frankly as he ought to do! 

But it was not so e^y to find an oppor¬ 
tunity to do that. She evidently preferred 
to avoid him. But at last, late in the even¬ 
ing, he succeeded in securing her hand for 
& dance, and afterwards in leading her into 
a deserted nook of the library, to rest. 
Dolly was a little shy and constrained, when 
she found herself alone with him. 

“ I suppose I may be allowed to congratu¬ 
late you?” he said, abruptly. 

“Congratulate me?” said Dolly, inter¬ 
rogatively, with innocent eyes, 

“ Perhaps it is a secret—but I have just 
been told that you were engaged to Ned 
Jarvis.” 

“Who could have told you that? En¬ 
gaged to Mr. Jarvis! No, indeed!” said 
Dolly, with her cheeks in a flame. 

And then—he never quite knew how, he 
surely had not meant to do itr—Mark found 
himself pouring forth the story of his love, 
In the most impassioned manner, and even 


forgetting, himself, that he was not the 
author of the letter I 

And Dolly listened with a feeling—of 
which she had been ifidre than half con¬ 
scious before—struggling fiercely with what 
she called her “reason” and her “pride.” 

“I can’t take that no for my answer, 
Dolly! You must—you will give me a bet¬ 
ter one, dear!” he pleaded. 

“ I can’t—I don’t quite know—you must 
give me time to think! perhaps another 
time,” stammered poor DoUyf wanting to 
yield and determined not to. 

And just then, to her great relief, Ned 
Jarvis appeared to claim her for a promised 
danc^. And Mark saw her no more that 
night. 

Dolly was dusting, again, the next morn¬ 
ing. She was not exactly a “ drudge,” hut 
she had a certain round of duties that must 
be gone through with, even though the 
night had brought more “counsel” than 
sleep, and “ reason ” had been utterly van¬ 
quished by love. The morning’s post had 
brought her another fervent appeal from 
Mark, and Dolly had resolved that her Ups 
should no longer say nay, while her heart 
Said yes. She was dusting Bob’s room, and 
trying to bring order out of the inevitable 
schoolboy chaos. Some loose sheets of paper 
bad slipped down behind Bob’s- writing- 
desk. Dolly glanced carelessly at the scrib¬ 
bling on them, as she picked'them lip—care¬ 
lessly, and then attentively, with a f^t beat¬ 
ing heart. 

It was evidently an attempt to copy some¬ 
body’s handwriting; certain letters were 
made over and over again; in the first of 
them Doily recognized Bob’s hand, at dnce, 
but, by-and-by, they began to lodk astdnl’sh- 
iugly like Mark'sl Then she came to'a note 
of invitation which Mark had longed writ¬ 
ten to her, and which had evidently served 
for a copy; and, finally—poor Dolly I it 
seemed as if a cold, cold hand were clutch¬ 
ing her heart, as she looked—a letter which 
was the exact fac-simile of the one she had 
received, except for certain erasures‘and 
repetitions where the letters had not seemed 
to satisfactorily imitate the copyl 

When Rob came home from school Dolly 
met him at the door, with a face so white 
and set that he asked at once if she had seen 
a ghost. Dolly held the papers out to him. 

“Boh, did you do that?—did you write 
that letter to me, and sign Mark Vander- 
huyteii’s name?” she said, as if imploriDg 
him to deny it. 
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“ Why, yes, of course. Tou weren’t green 
enough to believe It? I didn’t really think 
you would be. Did you answer it? Wasn’t 
it as good a joke as ever you played on me, 
old lady? and didn’t I tell you I’d pay you?” 
A look in Dolly’s face stopped him. 

“ But, I say, Dol, I’m sorry if it got you 
into trouble, you knowl I thought you’d 
find out that ’twas a joke—you might have 
known by the date 1” 

But Dolly was out of hearing. She had 
rushed up to her room, and thrown herself 
on the bed, in a passion of weeping. It 
seemed to her that the humiliation was too 
bitter to be borne. And how noble, how 
chivalrous he had been! How great a sac¬ 
rifice he had been willing to make to save 
her from the sting of wounded pride 1 
An hour later, moved by a sudden deter¬ 
mination, Dolly went down stairs, and an¬ 
nounced to her aunt her intention of going, 
at once, up into the country to her Uncle 
John’s, to spend the summer. It had been 
arranged that she should go in June, and 
this was only a month earlier, and after a 
long argument she succeeded in convincing 
her aunt that there was a reason—though 
a secret one—for her sudden freak, and she 
was allowed to go. PerhapsDolly’s entreaty 
that Hark Yauderhuyten should, on no ac¬ 
count, be allowed to discover her where¬ 
abouts enlightened her aimt a little as to 
the cause of Dolly’s sudden flight. 

Before she went—on that very night— 
Dolly wrote Hark a little note, telling him 
of her discovery, giving a cold and final 
« no ” as her answer to his proposal, and 
forbidding bis seeking her again. 

Ah, that was a long summer to Dolly I 
The country had lost its charm. There 
was no delight in the clear fresh air, nor 
the woods, nor the shady coimtry roads. 
Life was a hard and dreary thing, she felt. 

It was October, and her uncle’s family 
were settled in town again, before she went 
back. Among the bits of news in her last 


letter from her aunt had been this item: 
“ Tou will bo surprised to hear that Hark 
Vanderhuyten has lost all his money. I 
don’t know exactly how, but by unfortu¬ 
nate speculations, I think. He bears it in 
a very manly and brave way—you know I 
always told you that there was a great deal 
more of him than you seemed to think— 
and has taken a position as clerk in his 
uncle’s store. He looked a little down¬ 
hearted, but not so much so as he did just 
after you went away. I think he really 
liked you, Dolly, and you were a very foolish 
girl; however, as It has turned out, it was 
all for the best.” 

“All for the best ” because he was poorl 
Dolly said that over to herself with a thrill 
of Indignation, while the cars were whirling 
her rapidly homeward. But what if her aunt 
were right, in one thing, and he had “ really 
liked ” her, after all? 

“ And I should he a better wife for a poor 
man than Laura Fanshawe, or any of them 1” 
she said to herself, exultantly. But he did 
not come to see her. She had been at home 
a week before she saw him. Then she met 
him in the street, and he turned and walked 
home with her. They talked of coinmon- 
. place matters, like ordinary acquaintances, 
until, just before they reached the door, he 
said in his old abrupt way: 

“ Dolly, if you ran away from me because 
you thought I didn’t love you, you made a 
very great mistake. I should have found 
out very soon that you were the only woman 
in the world to me, if that letter hadn’t 
helped me to it. Tou will surely believe 
me, now that I am too poor to have any 
right to ask any woman to marry me.” 

Dolly hesitated, with a deep flush, and 
down^ropped eyes. 

“But—but—didn’t you know? Uncle 
Julius died last spring, in California, and 
left me twenty thousand dollars—” And 
then Dolly thought she had said enough. 
And I think that I have. 
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the great nOBSESHQE. 

BY O, A. BTKPnZSB. 


I XU.VB my donbts about this story’s 
being fit for the most of youngsters to read. 
It’s a rather tricksy tale, at best, and In¬ 
volves a practical joke—a thing not to be 
encouraged by any manner of means. But 
as the joke In this case was perpetrated 
without malice, or any forethought to what 
It would lead, it may come In for the edi¬ 
tor’s mercy under the head of thoughtless 
mischief. I commit it to his conscience on 
these grounds, with the expectation that it 
may prove a warning to all boys apt to err 
In this direction. 

About a mile out of the village of T., and 
In a small cleared plat In “ the pine woods,” 
there was standing, not ten years ago, a 
rough shanty, which had been recently used 
as a blacksmith’s shop. (T., as I came 
near forgetting to state. Is situated 3056 
miles from the earth's central atom, and In 
plain sight of the Polaris all night long.) 

This shanty, together with anvil, forge, 
sMugs, etc., had been the property of one 
Jared Smith—a Smith by name, and a smith 
by trade. Though fully half a mile from 
neighbors, it was on a “main road” be¬ 
tween T. and an adjoining town, and of¬ 
fered some passing custom. 

Vnro Smith was, or where he came from, 
nobody knew; but he came, built the 
Aanty, mid for several years worked at his 
trade there in the woods. And what Is of 
still greater importance to my story, nobody 
knew where he went to. 

He went off so mysteriously that it was 
feared some 111 ebanea bad belailea him- 
Inquiries were made, and even the woods 
about the shop were searched, without 
results. 

He had seemed a singular man, from 
which many Inferred that he was a bad 
man, and went on to hint that the Old Boy 
himself had taken Smith off. It was a 
community of about that way of thinking. 

A year passed, but no Smith had made 
his appearance. The writer was then at 
school at the little run-down academy at 
T., a boy of thirteen, or thereabouts. 

Saturday holidays we academy boys used 
to tramp about the village, dsh in the pond 
above, or gun In the pine woods. And It 


happened one afternoon that three or four 
of us came out near the old shanty, and, as 
a matter of course, went in to explore and 
knock about a little. Everything lay round 
just as Smith had left it—^when Old Kick 
called for him. 

The slings looked as shiny as when the 
last ox was slung up. Bits of hoof-parings 
lay about the dingy floor. And there sat 
the dinted old anvil with its sharp nose, and 
under the bellows was an old bushel basket 
half firll of charcoal. 

’Twas a rare opportunity to try a hand at 
blacksmitbing; and, boylike, after tinker¬ 
ing round a while, we lighted some paper 
with a stray packet-pocket match, and lay¬ 
ing on bits of the charcoal, began to puff' 
with the bellows. It burned up very fierce 
and bright. 

There were several short bars ot Iron on 
the forge, such as smiths use for stirring 
their fire. First we heated the ends of 
these red hot, then hammered them on the- 
anvil with the heavy hammer, and watched 
the red sparks fly oi Three or four longer 
bats lay across the beams overhead—one for 
nails, another for horseshoes, and a third' 
much larger had been nsed all save about 
four feet of It. 

“ Wonder what the old fellow made out 
of that?” exclaimed Ott (Orrington) Helton. 

He had climbed up on the slhigs, and was 
turning over the bars. This shorter one 
came clanging down. 

“Crowbars, perhaps,” said Dlz Davis., 
“ Tell ye what, fellows,” he went on, pick¬ 
ing up a bit of a smaller bar. “ Let’s make 
a horseshoe. They say that it’s quite a I 
trick to make a finish one.” 

Any one can imagine about how our first 
horseshoes looked t We were not diseour- 
aged, however. One thing. It was sort of 
fun to be hammering on our owu hook oft 
there in the woods. 

Air-castles rose in our minds, the sub¬ 
stance of which was to learn ourselves to 
“ blacksmith,” and so make lots of spend¬ 
ing money by shoeing horses there in the 
old shanty—Saturdays. 

“ But how are we to let folks know about 
It, so they’ll come to us?” said Ott. 
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“O, we must have up a sign,” s^d L 

“That’s sol” exdaimed Diz. "A big 
horseshoe—that’s what blacksmiths have 
for a sign. I’ve seen ’em in the city. A 
big one, with the nails sticking out of it.” 

“ But where shall we get it?” said I. 

“ Get it? why, make it. Must be a sam¬ 
ple of our work.” 

“Might make it out of that big piece,” 
suggested Ott, pointing to the large bar on 
the floor. 

“Just the ihingl” exclaimed Diz, raising 
it. “ That’ll make a stunner—if we can 
only bend it up.” 

To do this we put on a good supply of 
fresh coal, and puffed away vigorously; 
then holding the bar midway across the 
glowing coal, soon had it red as the flame. 
It took a deal of hard hammering to bend it. 
Night came on before we had got it shaped 
right, and we were obliged to defer the com¬ 
pletion of our shoe till the next Saturday. 

Some of our readers may think that we 
were much more anxious to get our sign up 
than to perfect ourselves in our trade. 
There’s no doubt of it. It’s a characteristic 
of all Yankee artisans, also of our doctors 
and lawyers, that they first hong out their 
sign, then learn the trade from their public 
practice. Saves time, otherwise lost in ap¬ 
prenticeship. 

All through the week we doted on our 
project; and several times after school at 
night ran out to take a look at our “ sign.” 
Nobody thought of going near the old shop 
in those days; our programme was not in¬ 
terrupted. 

The next Saturday found ns hard at work 
at an early hour. After getting the right 
bend on it, we next proceeded to turn down 
the heel-corks, then to flatten out the toe 
and make the toe-cork. This was rather 
difficult, hut nothing to the job we had 
punching the holes for the nails; all the 
greater, that the charcoal basket began to 
get low, requiring the utmost economy in 
fuel. But by a diligent use of the punch 
we finally got in the right number of boles 
—as compared with an old shoe we found 
on the floor—and by four o’elock had it 
done. 

“There ’tls,” said Ott, throwing down 
the punch. 

We surveyed it in silence. It wasn’t ex¬ 
actly a success, but then, it wasn’t quite a 
failure. As nearly as I can recollect, it was 
about twenty inches long, by eighteen at 


its greatest width. Its weight, I presunm, 
must have been at least fifteen PPunflf,, ,i ., 
“ Should like to had it look^ a jjt^e Im]»- 
ter,” remarked Diz. “Guess ’twill do, 
though.” , 

“ There’s nothing to make another of,” 
reminded Ott. 

“And the coal’s out,” said I. 

“ Well, then, the next thing is to ha^ 
her up,” said Diz, “ Ought to have it on a 
pole running from the gable out towatd the 
road.” 

Ott carried it out to the door, and threw 
it down on the sand outside, while we 
searched for a suitable pole. A stake from 
the fence across the road was procured. 

Our plan was to nail this to the ridgepole, 
of the shanty, letting one end of it project 
in front to hang the shoe on. Ott again 
picked up the big shoe, when Diz exclaimed; 
“Bokeyl what a track!” 

There, in the soft dirt before the dporr. 
was the prodigious imprint! It etruck us- 
as so irresistibly comical that we 
both stake and shoe, and fairly donbled.tip, 
with laughter. There was something,, so. 
ludicrously huge and Cyclopean.about it. 
that it somehow tirkled us prodigiously, , ,, 
“What would folks think to see suA, 
tracks in the road?” exclaimed Diz. ,“ Bet 

ye ’twould make their eyes stick out!”. 

“Let’s make some with it,” euggested 
Ott. “All along in front of here.” . 

There was just mischief enough in the 
idea to make it spicy. ,. 

We ran in to the forge, and bringing out 
the iron rods we had stirred the foe with, 
thrust the ends into the noil holes of thq 
shoe on each side. By bending them oyer 
a little, we could take it up by them. Diz 
took hold on one side, I on the other. 

First we tracked the sand in front of the 
shop. Then, going into the road,.begatt to. 
stamp them down in couples about two rods 
apart, Ott going ahead to pace it oS. 

“ Make it look as if a horse, correspondin’ 
to the track had gone along,” sMd he. 

“ Stamp ’em down hard.”, 

In this way we went along, nearly a hunr 
dred rods, to where the road begins to skirt 
the pond. Here we turned off to the water, 
and after, a few stamps Into the sand on the 
shore, carried our shoe back to the shop. 

This operation had taken (ill nearly dusk 
in all; and as we had nu noils to nail,on Jtbe, 
polo, we agreed toleave our shoe in Shop., 
till the next Saturday before mounting it. 
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“ No tue to hoTO our algn up till we are 
really to go to work,” reasoned Diz; and 
' with tbl» sage reflection we went home. 

The nest day was Sunday; and at the ap- 
p^nted hour we repidred to the little white 
meeting-house, according to our school regu¬ 
lation; the Academy being under the con¬ 
trol of the Orthodo.s church. 

Among the villagers the custom was to re¬ 
pair to the cliurch and so stand, or sit, on 
the long plank steps in front till the minis¬ 
ter came. 

n was here that the gossip and the news 
^what there was—circulated. But we 
noticed this morning that the waiting con¬ 
gregation were all gathering about two or 
three who were talking rapidly—describing 
something. 

“TThere did you say they are?” someone 
demanded, as we came within hearing. 

“Bight out here in the pine woods,” was 
the reply. “ Seemed to come out o* the 
woods right there by Smith's shop.” 

“Smith’s shop 1” echoed everybody. 

“Tee sir; tracks all round the shop. 
From'there they come along the roml to tlie 
pond. The last ones are right on the shore. 
Shows where he leaped oft into the water. 
Npver saw s'uehtracks. Big o’Jcr as a milk- 
p6tl ■Wentt/iirty/eettoa leap! Suppose 
he went right through the pond just as if It 
was a mud puddle 1” 

Qtt and Diz exchanged glances. 

“ Keep mum P’ whispered Diz. 

Our guilty looks would undoubtedly have 
exposed us hod anybody been looking at us. 
As tt was, all public attention was riveted on 
the young men who had recently come along 
the road past the deserted shop. 

Nothh^g hut tlie arrival of the minister, a 
very graVe and reverend man, prevented the 
whole congregation starting out to see the 
tracks. Some of the younger fellows I think 
did go. But the majority followed the par¬ 
son In, and settled down to wait till noon. 

1 didn't dare to look at either Diz or Ott 
during the service, but sat in great suspense, 
f^ing all the time as if I should burst out 
laugiiliig. I felt frightened, too, at the pro¬ 
portions our little joke- had suddenly as¬ 
sumed—-frightened at the thoughts of the 
ctmsequences that might ensue, and con- 
sdous, too, of a prodigious “good thing” at 
tbe'^pense of the villagers. 

I remember that when the minister read 
from the Bible, that—" Satan goeth about 
like a roBtliig lion, seeking whom he may 


devour,” it struck me asaratherremarkable 
coincidence. 

As soon as the benediction hail been pro¬ 
nounced all the male portinii of tlie congre¬ 
gation, with not n few of the girls and elder 
women, started along the road toward the 
old shop, Diz and Ott and X followed be¬ 
hind, scarcely daring to speak, but lookiug 
unutterable things at each other. 

The sight of at least a hundred persons of 
both sexes examining those eiiomious tracks, 
their looks of wonder and superstitious awe, 
and their absurd exclatnallous, altogeUier 
produced in me a sensation 1 shall never 
forget. 

Some were measuring the width and length 
of the impriul with sticks; others were pac¬ 
ing oS the length of the monster’s stride. 
The women stood in little groups eyeing the 
tracks witli a sort of nervous liorror. 

“ Must have been the ‘ Old Boy ’ hlmselt 
on horseback,” said one. 

“Tremendous horse!” echoed another. 
“ Wonder if he come for old Smith in that 
way?” 

After ogling the tracks a while, the crowd 
followed along to the old shop, 

“ ne pulled up here, I should say,” com¬ 
mented Deacon While, the storekeeper. 

“ Looking for Smith perhaps,” suggested 
some one. “ Stopped to get a shoe set may 
be,” said another. 

At this point the deacon pushed open the 
door. Of course the first thing that met the 
public eye was the great shoe lying ou tlie 
floor where we had left It. 

We had followed the crowd and expected 
the shoe would explode the delusion. But 
It didn’t. On tlie contrary they all stood 
aghast at the sight of it. There it lay cov¬ 
ered with sand, just os we hud brought it In 
from the road; and the water we had got 
on It out at the pond had rmsted it already. 

The shop, too, ou being oiiened Iiad an 
odor of receutly burned charcoal. The men 
looked at each other doubtfully. It was 
some minutes ere any one ventured lu to 
examine it 

“ Must have been done last night,” said 
one, looking at the fresli tracks. 

“ Forge is warm, too 1” cried another, hold¬ 
ing his hand to it 

“Brethren,” said Deacon White. **It 
looks as 11 Old Nick and Smith were riding 
past here la-st night and called to get a shoe 
set—and so left the old one.” 

There it lay sure enough. No one seemed 
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Inclined to toucli it* At last one man took 
It np gingerly, and holding it oS Irom him, 
tairried it daintily out. At sight of it the 
’women fairly screamed and liurried bock 
toward the meeting-house. The men fol¬ 
lowed with the shoe. 

** I want Parson £llis to see that,’* said 
the deacon. 

On the way some one broached the theory 
that the shoe belonged to his majesty’s own 
cloven hoof, instead of to his horse. But 
as this did not correspond to the track in 
the road it was generally rejected. 

Parson Ellis stood on the steps waiting for 
bis congregation as they came up—with 
Apollyon’s shoe. “Not to^lay,brother,” 
said he solemnly, as the deacon began to ex. 
plain it. “ We wont trouble ourselves about 
the Devil’s aid shoes Sunday, Let us rather 
worship God.” 

The congregation followed him submls- 
stvely into the church, leaving the shoe on 
llie steps. And when the reverend man 
passed out after the sermon he did not even 
glance at the shoe. 

But the deacon was more matter-of-fact 
and tvilhal inore inquisitive; he took the 
shoe home with him and the next morning 
bung it up in his store. 

For the next month the great horseshoe 
was the standard topic of talk in the village. 
People from the adjoining towns and even 
strangers came to see it. 

I particularly remember two gentlemen 
from the city who were spending their vaca¬ 
tion at R., a few miles below T. They 
laughed over it vastly; went out to see the 
old shop,' and went over the ground where 
the tracks had been made. Then coming 
back to the store they examined the shoe 
critically, weighed it, measured it, etc. 

“ It’s a trick fast enough,” said one. 
“ But what puzzles me is to see any motive 


for so singular a prank. Nobody abonthers 
would have wit enough to plan and cany 
out so big a joke. Uust have taken quite » 
bCad-piece to get up such a sell, you see. 
I’m inclined to think some strangers—^teb 
lows from town—did it to mystify the vib 
lagers.” 

“ Look at it as yon may. It’s a very droll,’ 
unaccountable piece of mischief,” concluded 
the other, laughing. “ Something about P 
we haven’t got at yet; depend upon it,” 

And so they rode off. For the ■ honor of 
Parson Ellis, 1 must add that though he had 
for thirty years preached the existence, of a 
personal devil, he still hod the good sense 
to denounce the whole thing as a delusion. 
Perhaps he considered the idea of Satan on 
horseback as heretical. 

But nothing could really undeceive many 
of the villagers. One reason for this waa 
that nobody could satisfactorily account for 
the presence of the shoe—save upon Deacon 
White’s original liypothesls. ., 

The excitement died out after a while, of. 
course—after everything had been said' 
about it that could be. But it was not top- 
gotten. The old shop was more shunned 
than ever. The road past It and along the 
pond-ehore wasn’t mu^haunted by solitary. 
pedestrians after dusk. 

As for Diz, Ott and I, we kept mum.' 
After what had passed we knew better than' 
to proclaim our joke. 

The horseshoe was only mentioned when 
in oiur rooms and under our breath. The 
blacksmithing scheme was quietly aban¬ 
doned. 

Early the next spHng we all three the 
academy to attend the L. Institute; and so 
far as 1 know this is the first time the stoiy 
has ever been told. It was more of a blun¬ 
der than a practical joke, as I said at the 
outset. 
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THE HIDDEN HOUSE. 
B7 UAT UAUUiTON. 


I. 

A, OEorp of yoong people were gathered 
on the piazza of one of the great hotels at a 
favorite summer resort—no matter just 
where —a gay trio, however, laughing, chat¬ 
ting, jesting by turns. Belle Fairfax’s clear 
ringing voice sounding above the others, in 
such roundelays of glee, that her stately 
brother, standing apart and watching her 
with indulgent gravity, declared she might 
be heard half a mile at sea. 

“A declaration too utterly devoid of truth 
to frighten me in tlie least,” answered the 
girl, as mad with merriment as a June 
robin; and a laugh, loud, clear and shrill, 
yet sweet as a bugle-note, burst from her 
red lips, and broke into ripples and echoes 
of melody on the still air, till even grave 
dignified Doctor Paul Fairfax caught the 
infection, and laughed like a schoolboy. 

“ 1 doubt if any deciaration a man might 
make, however fervent and truthful, could 
move Miss Belle to any feeling deeper than 
mirth,” said a tall bearded man, in an ele¬ 
gant undress uniform, just behind her 
chair. 

Belie tossed her head, a childish way she 
had of expressing pique, which her brother 
was forever ridiculing as brusk and inele¬ 
gant, totally unbecoming, indeed, in a 
young lady in society. But Beile, though 
a beauty and an heiress, was a spoiled child 
sUll. 

“ I cannot see the justice of your accusa¬ 
tion, Major Cranston,” she said, haughtiiy, 
glancing up to read only a vague reproof in 
his handsome eyes. 

Perhaps it did not just suit her that the 
man she cared most to win was growing to 
believe her heartless and a flirt. Under 
her girlish nonsense and high spirits she 
hid a warm true woman’s heart; and 
though none but the major suspeeted it, she 
was feigning a gayety quite uufelt. Going 
silently over in her own mind the rides, 
walks, sails and waltzes of the last few 
days, she could recall at least eleven difier- 
ent escorts, each of them, no doubt, at that 
very moment secure in the belief that he 
was the favored man. 

“i don’t care a strawl” she cried, im¬ 


petuously, with a little scornful curl of her 
beautiful lip, answering rather her own self¬ 
accusation than the grave yet tender re¬ 
proach in her lover’s eyes; “one can’t be 
young forever, and I do so hate your quiet, 
proper, conventional people! They ought 
to go to heaven at once, and stay there-r 
unless they are like my friend Maud Alger¬ 
non,” she added, lowering her voice sud¬ 
denly, as her brother came quietly along 
and laid a hand wamingiy on her shoulder. 

Just in time. A rustle of soft drapery, a 
wafting of tuberose perfume, and a girl, 
exquisitely dressed in some lustrous black 
material through which snowy arms and 
shoulders gleamed like ivory, stepped 
through the doorway and dropped quietly 
into the chair, a rustic seat of gnarled 
boughs, that Doctor Fairfax had set for¬ 
ward for her beside his sister. 

*' I must certainly have missed the sunset 
but for your voices. You can’t Imagine 
how suddenly Belle’s laugh broke my dream 
in fragments. I hope the laughing-gas is 
not quite exhausted, although Miss Fairfax 
certainly got more than her share.” And 
she spread her spangled fan as she spoke, 
bowing to Major Cranston, who had left 
Belle’s side at her approach, and stood 
leaning over the balcony railing. 

“ Miss Fairfax has been feigning unwont¬ 
ed merriment merely to hide her vexation 
at having refused only eleven offers this 
week, when one more would have made up 
an even dozen,” answered be, a flicker of 
mischief glimmering in his blue eyes that 
angered Belle more than she would have 
cared to show. 

Miss Algernon glanced from one to the 
other, wondering if it really was just a 
playful war of words, but gathered nothing 
except a suspicion that the major’s home- 
thrust had struck deeper, even, than he had 
meant; though he stood coolly selecting a 
cigar irith the air of a man at peace with 
himself and all the world. 

Maud, with unfailing tact, bethought her¬ 
self to turn the conversation into smoother 
channels. Perhaps, too, she pitied Belle, 
who sat very silent, with flushed forehead, 
playing with her watchchaln. 
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“ I fancied I heard my name as I came 
through the hall. Who was so kind as to 
think of me, or wish for me, perhaps?” she 
asked. “It was you. Belle, of course; 
what were you saying?” 

“ Nothing worthy of note, probably. If 
I m.ay venture to believe my friends, it is 
quite impossibie for me either to talk or act 
with propriety,” answered Belle, shortly. 

“Ah, I am unspeakably relieved. I really 
feared some one might have ventured to 
traduce me—saying perhaps I was the lazi¬ 
est creature living to sleep from dinner un¬ 
til sunset. But with the band playing that 
exquisite waltz, floating in at my window 
on every breeze, and the ocean murmuring 
in undertone, who would not sleep and 
■dream?” said Maud, shutting her great 
violet eyes till the lashes swept her soft 
oval cheek. 

Paul spoke then, softly, and with a look 
in his face few women ever brought to light. 

“ My little sister, in her attempt at de¬ 
fending herself gainst such very superior 
forces as Major Cranston and myself, was 
only saying that it Was morally impossible 
for such a hoyden as herself ever to attain 
the unruffled repose of manner so winning 
in her friend.” And the doctor bent his 
head in playful gravity. 

It was of course Miss Algernon’s turn to 
blush' then, which she did so charmingiy, 
that Paul set himself to wondering, for the 
flftieth time, if he had lived his thirty in¬ 
vulnerable years to get madly in love, at 
last, with a woman whose only passport to 
society, aside from her subtle charms of 
face and manner, was the fact of her being 
Belle Pairfox’s intimate friend. 

Belle’s frolic was evidently at an end for 
that afternoon. 

“Paul is very absurd,” she said, hotly. 
“ I do assure you, Maud, he is not often so 
disagreeable. Perhaps if he, and some 
others I could mention, did not persist in 
hanging propriety forever over my head like 
the sword of Bamocjes, I might, in time, 
develop into something better than a hoy¬ 
den or a flirt.” 

“ Nobody questions your capacities, my 
dear,” said a new-comer on the scene— 
Aunt Olive Fairfax—who had dressed with 
her usual care after her well-beloved after¬ 
noon nap, and had come to hunt up her 
young people. 

“ Nobody doubts my capacities,” repeated 
Belie; “nobody believes in them, you 


should say, auntie. Even Paul, my last re¬ 
sort, scolds me continually. I believe I 
shall enter a convent, like the little girl 
who picked her doll in pieces and found it 
stuffed with sawdust.” And she wound 
her arm round Maud’s waist and leaned her 
head on her shoulder. 

Paul laughed lightly at her serious face, 
hut Cranston was busily engaged in sending 
out tiny whiffs of smoke from his fragrant 
Havana, and watching them circle above 
his head. 

“ What perverse mood has taken you all 
in hand? We are all in search of enjoy¬ 
ment, and one would suppose you children 
might find some better employment than 
quarrelling. Don’t you remember. Belle, 
the text last Sunday—‘ Love one another?’ ” 
And Aunt Olive, with the calm satisfaction 
of having done her duty, turned to go down 
stairs, the girls following, laughing softly to 
themselves. 

Knots of people, young, old and middle- 
aged, were scattered through the long par¬ 
lor. Dell Tracy, a handsome showy girl. In 
lavender silk and plenty of jewels, beckoned 
to Belie and her friend, who crossed the 
room and joined the group at a little mar¬ 
ble table, on which stood, hovering, bver an 
unsoiled sheet of paper, provoking,' myste¬ 
rious, spider-llke PlaniiUette. 

“Such fun as we have had!” exclaimed 
vivacious Miss Tracy, who, by the way, 
was overfond of “ fun.” “ That old maid, 
the minister in the blue glasses talks with 
so much, came along a few moments ago, 
and we coaxed her to ask a question, and I 
ran Blanchette over the paper and wrote 
out, ‘No Indeed 1 'Tou are thirty-five and 
over; never had an offer, and never will.’ ” 

“Miss Tracy! how could you?” Maud 
exclaimed, reprovingly, while even Belle 
kept sober. “ Nothing can excuse us for 
willfully, or even thoughtlessly, wounding 
the feelings of another.” 

Maud stood with a hand on the mischiev¬ 
ous little story-teller as she spoke. Dell 
Tracy winced a little at her gentle repri¬ 
mand, and was just going to own that she 
had felt a little pang of remorse at her 
cruelty, when the old maid, who was, no 
doubt, worth fifty of her, had turned away, 
grieved and confused, with slow tears gath¬ 
ering on her short eyelashes. But just at 
that moment somebody beckoned Miss Dell 
to the other side of the room, and Maud 
said, softly, as they stood now alone: 
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“ See, Belle, the creature Is moving un¬ 
der my hand; she always writes clearly and 
rapidly at my touch. Propose a question, 
and we may have, perhaps, some legitimate 
fun before that horrid girl comes back; or, 
at least, blast no one's hopes but our own.” 

“ Go onl” cried Belle, catching the spirit 
of her friend’s mood. “ My question is a 
mental one. Kow, fate, be kind.” 

” fieconciliation to-night,” wrote the tiny 
wizard in a trice. 

Maud laughed. 

“You asked how your tiff with a certain 
candidate for military favor is to end; re¬ 
member, dear Belle, that ‘ Peace hath her 
victories more renowned than war.’ ” 

There was, of course, nothing for Belle 
but to laugh too, and own up, which she 
did. * 

Another hand, white and shapely, with a 
diamond gleaming on the little finger as a 
late sunbeam struck it, closed over Maud’s 
just here. The girls started guiltily, and 
Belle drew a sigh of relief. 

“ Only you, Paul? How you frightened 
mel I thought it was — that is, I was 
afraid—” 

“That the major was playing eaves¬ 
dropper? Ah no! he is superior to tempta¬ 
tions to which I yield without a struggle. 
He is chewing his cigar end still, I dare say. 
But see, this wonderful little French for¬ 
tune-teller has something at her finger- 
ends.” 

planchette was moving again. But Maud 
did not care now. The late twilight was 
deepeniug and glooming in the little alcove 
where they stood; the wave-music came 
murmuring up from the beach, and odorous 
balms blew in at the window from the 
scented air of the damp sweet July evening. 
Thrill after thrill of sensation new and ex¬ 
quisite went through her veins as Paul 
Fairfax’s hand closed on her little nervous 
fingers, and hardly caring whether any one 
saw or not, so golden was the opportunity, 
his other hand slid softly around her waist 
and pressed against her beating heart. 
Incomparable Belle, to stand in such rapt 
admiration before a chromo at the other 
end of the saloon! 

“Now for the revelation; let us hope it 
promises paradise to those who endure to 
the end,” said the low voice of Paul, as 
some people neared them. 

They read together, with bent beads 
peering at the scrawling, barely legible 


characters. After the first sentence. Miss 
Algernon stopped short, with a little gasp¬ 
ing cry; but Doctor Fairfax read aloud: 

“Tour enemy lives, and is near you. 
You are mistaken in supposing that you 
murdered him. Do not venture out alone 
for three days,” 

For a moment he thought Maud was go¬ 
ing to faint. A pale terror settled on her 
rigid face, and crept in dark shadows round 
her mouth and under her beautiful eyes. 
Paul drew her through an open door out 
into the dusky hall. 

“ Do not, I pray you, let this absurd 
foolery afiect you so painfully. Were you 
more familiar with that vile little infernal 
machine, you would know it capable of the 
most impossible and ridiculous lies.” And 
he chafed the limp cold hands in his, and 
in his lover-like eagerness to comfort her, 
pressed them to bis lips, and caressed the 
icy fingers with his silky brown mustache. 

Miss Algernon tried to speak, but the 
words choked her. A new idea struck her 
companion suddenly, and he said: 

“Let me entreat you to forget this folly. 
Miss Algernon. We were writing together, 
and it is more likely the message was to me 
than to you. Kemember I am a phy.sician; 
and who knows but I have sometime in the 
past murdered some luckiess but confiding 
patient? Let us accept this mdst reason¬ 
able view of an unreasonable theory.” 

The ghost of a smile overspread MaUd’s 
face, but he could not urge her 'into'the 
parlor again. She said good-night to him, 
and went up to her room, while he, not 
just in company mood, hunted up his hat 
and strolled away down the beach glittering 
like silver beside the moonlit sea. 

“ To think I should go about it so awk¬ 
wardly and distress her so,” he scolded 
away to himself, “ I only wished to put 
her on her guard, and to let her know that 
rascal did not die at her bands, though 1 
almost wish he had. He will certainly 
waylay her if she ventures out alone. He 
intends, of course, to use her insane at¬ 
tempt on his life—though I am ready to 
swear she was at that time entirely Irre¬ 
sponsible—as a means of extorting money 
from her. Heaven pity herl If ever I saw 
a cruel purpose in any human face, as he 
stood discussing plans with his companion, 
I saw it in his.” 

Belle queened it royally among her ad¬ 
mirers that night at the “hop.” Neither 
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Doctor Fairfax nor Miss Algernon appeared 
in the iighted ballroom. To be sure, the 
major was there, not, as usual, her most 
devoted, but chatting gracefully with inid- 
die-aged ladies and the waii-flowers, quite 
oblivious tbe while to the witchery of the 
most delicious of Strauss’s waitzes. But 
even pleasure may weary one, and towanl 
midnight it occurred to Belle that her head 
ached and that she was tired. So she stole 
away into a little room full of flowers at the 
end of the hall, and sat down among some 
blossom-laden oleanders. 

Leaning a sober little face in her hands, 
she thought it all over, the day’s pleasure, 
the evening revel — one voice, one only— 
echoed in her ear, piercing her with sharp 
pain. “No feeling deeper than mirth. 
Ah, if he only knew!’’ she sighed, softly. 

Then two very gentle hands, whose fa¬ 
miliar caressing touch warmed her iike 
wine, drew her head back till it rested on a 
broad strong bosom. She was crying a lit¬ 
tle feminine tempest, but the major kissed 
away the tears with murmured endearments. 

“ I was a very great biockhead to wound 
you so, my precious littie darling; you who 
are so inflniteiy superior to me in every¬ 
thing. Try and forgive me, dearest. And 
I hope sincerely I may be court-martialled 
if ever I am jealous again.’’ 

So Belle forgave, of course, and laid 
down that night with her flushed cheek yet 
warm with his kisses and his ring on her 
finger. But Maud stood like a ghost in 
tbe fuil moonlight, with a face white as her 
dainty nightdress. There was no rest for 
her. She drew a thick cashmere wrapper 
around her chilly shoulders, and crossed 
the unligbtcd passage to her friend’s room, 
feeling that she should die of ueiwous ter¬ 
ror if she remained alone, with the shadow 
that had darkened her life for flve long 
years flapping its gloomy wings over the 
security and rest that promised yet to 
brighten into happiness. 

“ Why, Maud dear, how you frightened 
me 1 I was sound asleep when you rapped. 
Come in, you uiglit-blooming cereus,’’ said 
Belle, as she drew her in and turned the 
key in the door. 

JIaud sat down in a deep-cushioned chair 
with, an utterly weary, almost despairing, 
movement that went straight to Belle’s 
tender little heart. 

“Poor dear, you are sick. I couldn’t 
think why you disappeared so suddenly this 


evening, unless Paul coaxed yon out on 
the beach. Have you one of your dreadful 
headaches?’’ she asked, pityingly. 

“No; but O Belle! such a heartache! 
And I want to tell you something that I 
ought to have told you long ago. You are 
worthy of all love and confidence, and I am 
going to trust you to the uttermost.” 

Belle Fairfax settled herself in a gipsey 
attitude in the middle of the bed, and drew 
up her little white feet like a sleepy kitten. 

“You are not going to tell me that you. 
have let Paul get so in love, just to refuse 
him. O Maud 1 Paul never loved any- wo¬ 
man before, and remember, he has seen 
some of the most beautiful women in 
Europe.” 

Your brother has never made love to 
me, and never will,” said Maud, with a 
touching sadness in her voice. “ Belle, I 
am no young girl. I have been married 
almost five years.” 

Belle Fairfax sat very still, with her 
bright eyes very wide open. 

“ Tell me all about it. No one else shall 
know. That, then, is the mystery. I have 
half suspected it, you are so cold—to every 
one but Paul,” she added, slowly, under 
her breath. “Ah, Maud, why not have 
been cold to him as well?” 

“ Let us speak no more of that. Love is 
to me forbidden fruit this side of heaven, 

“ ‘ ’Tia dust to dust, down here, Lorina, 

But there, up there, ’tis heart to heart!’ 

murmured the sad voice, dreamily, “ When 
we met last summer. Belle, so singularly, 
perhaps providentially, and I was so fortu¬ 
nate as to be instrumental in saving you, I 
could have given up my hold on life with 
few regrets. It is sweet, I know, to be 
young aud beautiful, but fate had been 
cruel, bitterly so, to me. I do uot yet 
know how your brother succeeded lu bring¬ 
ing us both so safely ashore, but I do think 
I can say truly that I meant, upon recover¬ 
ing from the illness that followed, to tell 
you enough of my history to enable you to 
judge whether I was worthy of the confi¬ 
dence and delicate kindness you so gener¬ 
ously be-stowed. Ah, how cow.ardly I grew 
as those potent and genial influences, to 
Which youth is ever awake, lulled me into 
forgetfulness of the dreadful past! 

“I have told you before, I think, that 
my father was a Frenchman of education, 
and a teacher of the language in New York. 
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His own worst enemy, too, as regarded 
drinking and gaming. My mother, an an¬ 
gel of patience she must have been, had 
considerabio property in her own right, 
though my father squandered aii he couid 
lay hands upon, eilher by persuasion or 
strategy. She was wise enough, however, 
when she came to die, to secure the rem¬ 
nant, about ten thousand dollars, to me, in 
such a way that I could not make use of it 
until I was twenty-one; and I bless her for 
that wise provision every day of my life. 

“ 1 bad a music teacher, a Frederick Bar¬ 
ring, a handsome man in his way, and pos¬ 
sessing fascinations, subtle and dangerous, 
which I cannot even now coolly analyze. 
When I was about sisteen my parents died, 
very nearly together, and, in my utter lone¬ 
liness and helplessness, ignorant alike of 
myself and the great untried world, I lis¬ 
tened to the urgent entreaties of Mr. Bar¬ 
ring, and, though fifteen years my senior, 1 
married him. 

“ There was the mistake which a lifetime 
of wisdom cannot obliterate! Living on 
the surface, happy in the very afiluence of 
youth and health, life went smoothly for a 
year. I had pleasant rooms at good hotels, 
plenty of pretty clothes, and my cherished 
birds and fiowers. One servant, too, a mu¬ 
latto woman, and many a time, in the 
dreadful days that came after, I must have 
died but for her almost motherly devotion. 
Ah, Belle, before one year of marriage had 
fiovrn I knew my fate—the most wretched 
a woman can know—that of a gambler’s 
wife! 

Throwing off all restraint as he sunk 
deeper into the vortex, my husband grew 
coarse, and often abusive. His sweet so¬ 
norous voice, which bad won upon my fool¬ 
ish heart, was often raised in curses when 
he found my money safe beyond his reach 
—thanks to the forethought of my mother. 
It was in the bands of a crabbed old lawyer, 
who was true as steel to his charge. He is 
dead now, though he lived to place my for¬ 
tune safely in my hands last summer, the 
day 1 became of age. 

“ Well, from my pleasant rooms Ichanged 
into cheap lodgings, as my husband grew 
unfortunate, though the bitterest drop in 
my cup was, I think, parting with my good 
black servant, just as I was growing to con¬ 
sider her presence necessary almost to my 
very life. 

“ I shall never forget one terrible night 


in August, the second summer after iny 
marriage. Good fortune hod sent my hus¬ 
band an old debt he never expected to col¬ 
lect—a ‘ debt of honor,’ by the way—and, 
partly from his own love of luxury and 
partly in consideration of ray very delicate 
health, we were established for a few weeks 
at a summer hotel on Rocky Point. I was 
sitting at my window one evening enjoying 
the strong salt ocean breeze, and listening 
to the waves lapping the shore, till the 
sound made me sleepy with its musical 
monotone. Rising from my low chair, I 
was just letting down my hair previous to 
retiring, when I heard footsteps coming 
over the stairs, and Mr. Barring came in 
with a strange man, whom he introduced 
as an old friend. I caught up my hair and 
tried to be decently polite, but there was a 
bard angry feeling at my heart. Rven the 
fact, too evident, that he bad been drink¬ 
ing, could not, in my eyes, excuse him for 
insulting me with the presence of his asso¬ 
ciate. With a quiet yet stubborn determi¬ 
nation that I would never entertain such, 
people, I withdrew into my sleeping-room, 
though all disposition to sleep was effectu¬ 
ally scattered. The sound of a fiute, ex¬ 
quisitely played by some one in the next, 
room, struck my ear, and I stepped out of 
the low outward-opening.window and sat 
down on a light settee in a comer of the- 
balcony. I could hear the voices of my 
husband and his companion, the clink of 
glasses, and not unfrequently an oath; and 
I knew well enough they were drinking and 
playing cards, and that Mr. Barring was 
losing money. Stili the sweet passionfnl 
murmur of the fiute went on, like some an¬ 
gel voice, lulling and restful, till, utterly 
weary, and weak with the languor of ap¬ 
proaching maternity, 1 fell asleep, my head 
resting on the hard arm of the settee. 

“ 1 don’t know how long I slept, but a 
hand on my forehead—O Belle, such a gen¬ 
tle hand!—awoke me, and a voice said in 
my ear: 

“ * Dear child, do wake up; yon will get 
your death.’ 

“ 1 believe I said, fretfully, that it wasn’t 
so easy dying when one wished, but he saw 
bow I shivered with cold, and, gathering 
closer the thick travelling-ehawl he had laid 
over my dew-wet garments, he said: 

“ * Sit still just a moment and wait for 
me.’ 

“Wait for him—with that voice, that 
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haod, those grave tender eyes—I could 
have sat there forever, I thought, scarcely 
awake. 

“ He came back in a moment with a gob¬ 
let half full of some delicious amber-hued 
wine. He held it to my lips, and 1 drank it 
without a word. 

“Now perhaps you will not take cold. 
Hemember life is the gift of God, and no 
night was ever yet so dark that morning 
did not come. Tour husband is asieep, 
your unweicome guest is gone. Now go in 
and go to bed. 

“ I obeyed as a child might. The room 
was dark but for a giimmer of moonlight. 
Cards were strewn on the floor, glasses— 
some broken, some half filled with liquor, 
the smeil turning me sick—were on the 
table. And my husband, still dressed, lay 
across the bed, sleeping the heavy slumber 
of a drunken man. 

“ Whether the wine I had taken had up¬ 
set my reason, or whether grief, pain, bodi¬ 
ly weakness and extreme nervous derange¬ 
ment were culminating in temporary insan¬ 
ity I cannot, even now, decide; but I know 
1 was in a dangerous mood, capable of doing 
desperate deeds. * How easily and safely,’ 1 
thought, * this unnatural life may be ended 
forever. Who, in bis senses, could blame 
me for loosing the chain that fetters me to 
such a living death?’ 

“Let none but some distracted woman 
suffering as I had suffered, and tempted 
beyond her strength as I was tempted in 
that most horrible hour, sit in judgment 
upon my confession. A glass of brandy 
and water stood on a chair by the bedside, 
and knowing from experience that he had 
set it there fur a convenient draught when 
he should awake, I seized a vial from the 
mantel, containing a powerful narcotic, 
which I had used fur toothache, and which 
was, 1 knew, in large doses, a deadly poison, 
and turned its contents into the liquorl 

“ Dropping the bottle, empty now, by the 
bedside, and trusting to a verdict of suicide, 
1 passed silently to my little wardrobe, sel¬ 
dom replenished even by needful garments. 
1 selected a waterproof cloak with cape and 
hood, llie most perfect of all disguises, and 
gathering what jewels I yet possessed, stole, 
like a spirit, down the carpeted stairs and 
out of the house forever. 

"Tliree miles of weary travel—imagine 
it, dear Uellol alone at the deadest hour 
of night, with no protection save the Eter¬ 


nal Eye—brought me to the railroad station, 
where I knew an early express train was 
sure to stop, and by the middle of the next 
day I was far in the interior of another 
State. 

“Tou know the nestlike retreat you 
named ‘ the hidden house,’ dear Belle; you 
remember the pleasant month you spent 
there last October, when the forest cast its 
splendor; need I tell you that the faithful 
servant and housekeeper, my good black 
Rose, was the valued friend of my married 
misery? Can you understand now that the 
violet-eyed child, so like an /mgel, with her 
dainty dimpled limbs and birdlike voice, is 
not a foundling as Rose told you, but my 
very own, my darling baby, dear little 
Daisy?” 

Belle was crying tears of ready sympathy, 
long ere hlaud ceased her long recital, and 
for a few minutes they cried together. Just 
then a distant church bell struck two, and 
Maud rose, saying; 

“1 have excited and distressed you 
enough for to-night, dear Belle. May Heav¬ 
en keep you safe and happy, secure from 
trials like mine. The knowledge has come 
to me to-night, in a mysterious way, that 
the husband I so insanely attempted to 
send into eternity is living still, that he is 
near me seeking an opportunity for revenge, 
and O my friend, something stronger than 
presentiment impresses me that he will 
search out. and obtain possession of my 
child 1 But I had rather mourn her as dead. 
1 had r.ather see her in her cofflnl” 

“Impassible, Maud; no stranger would 
ever think of looking in among those giant¬ 
like pines to find ‘Hidden House 1’ ” said 
Belle, punching vigorously at her pillows. 

“Perhaps not; I will trust to the love 
and protection of Him aside from whose 
care a sparrow cannot fall;” answered 
Maud, twisting up her heavy hair and lying 
down beside her friend. And in another 
hour the two were sleeping the unbroken 
slumber of youth and health, like 

“Maud and Madge in their robes of white. 
The prettiest nightgowns under the sun; 

All alone in the stilly night; 

After the revel was done.” 

II. 

Faui. Faibfax sat down in his room, 
in dressing-gown and slippers, enjoying a 
cigar. He could hear the bathers plashing 
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.among the waves; the screams of the ladies, 
the yelping of poodle-dogs—see from his 
window white sails of outward bound ships 
glimmering like stars in the blue distance. 
Bather an honest, earnest worker than a 
man of the world, the young physician, a 
stranger alike to either illness or ennui, ex¬ 
cept as they appeared in others, would never 
hare dreamed of leaving his busy routine 
to laze ut the seashore of his own free will. 
But Belle and Aunt Olive coaxed and would 
bear no denial, and so, soft-hearted as a 
baby where women were concerned, he 
yielded the point in unconditional surrender. 

He was not sorry now. Far down in his 
heart, all unspoiled yet, and away back in 
memo: y, there was a face passing fair, a 
voice pitifully sweet, and a glance mourn¬ 
fully tender, that years could not dispel or 
dim. And here, beside the sounding sea in 
golden mornings, along the beach of moon¬ 
lit evenings, and once, ah, once in the 
soiemu midnight, he had looked in the wist¬ 
ful pausy-blue eyes, and listened to the low 
bewildering voice. 

He puSed away at his half-consumed 
cigar with eyes closed dreamily, wishing, 
for the thousandth time, that among other 
possibilities, it was possible for a man to 
rea-ou himself out of lore.' “It is of no 
use—no use,” he said, slowly; “it isn’t a 
thing to reason over, there’s no reason in it. 
I loved her that horrid night 1 found her 
asleep in the cold, like a bird fallen from 
the nest, on the piazza at Rocky Point; and 
1 have loved her ever since, and I would 
marry her, if it were, not a crime, even 
though I knew she would murder me.” 

A light footstep along the passage broke 
his reverie, and his sister came in, fresh as 
the half-blown blush-rose at the throat of 
her pink morning robe. 

“ What, hot bathing. Belle?” he asked, 
carelessly. 

“Not this morning; at least not in old 
Atlantic’s big bath-tub. 1 could not leave 
Maud, who is suffering from one of those 
dreadful headaches. She received a letter 
this morning which nearly drove her wild. 
Shu has cried herself sick, aud it occurred 
to me that you might fix her up something to 
calm her down, aud make her go to sleep.” 

Doctor Fairfax rose and went thought¬ 
fully about preparing some tiny white pow¬ 
ders with minute directions for their use. 
Belle sat silently a moment, fingering the 
small blue papers. 


“ Paul,” she broke out suddenly. “ Sup¬ 
pose a person suffering temporary derange^ 
ment, or in a frenzy of grief or despair, 
commits a crime; would they, should it 
come to light, be liable to the extreme pen¬ 
alty of the law?” 

“Bather a tough question, my little sis¬ 
ter, The law is an intricate and delicate 
piece of machinery; very lenient to some, 
hard and cruel to others. 1 trust, however, 
you may never get your fingers pinched in 
It. 

“ But if the crime was murder, Paul?” 
pursued the girl, not noticing his attempt 
at pleasantry. 

He was walking up and down the room, 
now studying the vine-wreaths on the car¬ 
pet, and. Belle knew, thinking vigorously. 
He stopped short presently. 

“ Isabelle!” he said, in a low grave voice, 
and be never called her so except in mo¬ 
ments of deep earnestness; “ the man your 
friend fears can never succeed in proving 
her guilty of an attempt against his life. 
His career is not unknown to me, and 1 can 
at any moment prove misdeeds against him 
which would not only divorce bis wife,- but 
shut him in a felon’s cell for life.” 

“Then you know all her .history—her 
dreadful troubles?” 

“X know enough, more perhaps than you 
or she would believe, 1 overheard, here.jlu 
the midnight stillness, her painful recital 
to you last night. Go aud say nothing of 
this, 1 will care for her welfare as though 
she too were my cherished sister, and place 
my life between her and danger.” 

“Kind good Pauli” she said, caressing 
his handsome hair. 

“ One moment. Belle,” as she turned to 
go; “do you know the contents of that 
letter?” 

“Not clearly, but of course it contains 
some threat. Maud is so entirely upset and 
unlike herself I hate to question her.” 

“Well, you need not. Comfort and 
soothe her all you can, and if it is possible 
for you to get possession of the letter with¬ 
out her knowledge, bring it to me at once. 
But remember, on no account let her sus¬ 
pect that I have any interest in or knowl¬ 
edge of her affairs. It would hurt her sen¬ 
sitive pride, aud that is not all; I have also 
strong reasons quite my own.” 

The doctor’s powders must have held 
some powerful and potent charm. All the 
long sunny afternoon the womout girl slept 
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as calmly as an infant sleeps in its cradle. 
Belle looked in upon her, every hour or two, 
stepping cautiously, arranging curtains and 
bed drapery as the light and oppressive heat 
dictated. Towards sunset she begged leave 
of Paul to awaken the sleeper, whose un¬ 
broken slumber began to alarm her, but he 
only said: 

“Not for the world. That very sleep 
may save her a brain fever. She will wake, 
in good time, calm and refreshed.’’ 

So Belle, a little tired, and with a little 
pity for the patient major, who had neither 
driven nor sailed for the day, but kept send¬ 
ing up ice-creams and magazines, and now 
and then a little coaxing note, dressed her¬ 
self sweetly in a lovely organdie, about six 
o’clock, and went for a drive on the beach 
to see the breakers come in, her especial 
delight. 

Doctor Fairfax, too, fairly fagged with 
the heat of the upper rooms, donned a fresh 
evening suit and weut out, intending to be 
absent only long enough for half a dozen 
good sniffs of sea air. 

Half a mile or so ahead, along the sandy 
stretch, a carriage came tearing on like 
lightning, the horses wild with terror and 
sudden excitement. Men turned pale, 
ladies fainted, and every one did everything 
but the sensible thing. Then a quick crash 
and the horses foaming and shuddering, 
dragging slowly the fragment of a vehicle. 

Doctor Fairfax and two other physicians 
who happened to be at hand, found plenty 
of work for the next two or three hours. 
There were broken limbs, sprained ankles, 
compoimd fractures, and a skull to trepan I 

Belle returned about nine in the evening, 
and was shocked to learn what had occurred. 
Though she never liked those Tracys, with 
their loud voices, cheap airs and purse- 
pride, she was sincerely sorry Dell had 
broken her arm, and that the old gentle¬ 
man, the most endurable of them ail, was 
likely to die. So with waiting on Paul, and 
holding bandages and vials, she did not get 
time to peep at her friend until very late. 

“No doubt she will sleep till morning. 
Paul said she might,’’ soliloquized Belle, as 
she stole cautiously in. 

She could scarcely credit her senses. The 
room was deserted, and the bed made, 
with Maud’s own exquisite eye to neatness 
which no chambermaid could quite suit; 
every window was wide open, and the lace 
curtains blowing in and out with the strong 


steady puffs of a rising wind. But Maud, 
was gone—the corner where her great trav¬ 
elling trunk had stood, was vacant. 

Suddenly, as she stood gazing blankly 
around, an edge of written paper attracted 
Belle's attention, peeping out from beneath 
a heavy ice pitcher on the table. Quickly 
she drew it out and uttered a little trium¬ 
phant cry. It was the letter, wet and 
crumpled, but still legible. Just then she 
heard her brother come through the passage, 
enter his room and shut the door. She was 
beside him in another moment, as he stood 
winding his watch. 

“O Pauli I have found it—the letter— 
but Maud is gone, no one knows where.. 
She must have intended going without our 
knowledge, as she seems to have departed 
quietly during the excitement caused by the- 
accident. Her trunk is gone too, and that 
leads me to hope she went of her own ac¬ 
cord, and was not spirited away.” 

Paul looked very grave and sadly per¬ 
plexed. He glanced up at Belle, standing 
near, pale, heavy-eyed and half crying. At 
that instant Aunt Olive called from her 
room: 

“ Come, Belle, why upon earth don’t you 
go to bed? Paul is crazy to keep you up sn 
late.” 

“ I believe I am. Go, dear, and we will 
read this wicked letter together to-morrow 
in the sunshine. I shall have you ill if we 
are not careful; and then who knows but 
the major might shoot me?” And he kissed 
her a tender good-night at her own door. 

Then he sat down in a deep-cushioned 
chair, and read the creased soiled sheet with 
brows knit angrily. It was short and to 
the point, reading thus: 

“ Do you neverintend going out, madam? 
I have hung about for the last ten days, 
waiting for a secret interview. I am half 
inclined to think you have been warned 
against me, cautious as 1 have been. A 
great pity, isn’t it, that I am not where you 
meant 1 should be—six feet underground. 
Enclose and mail to iny address, a check for 
five thousand dollars, and 1 will trouble you 
no more. I am out of health and wish to 
leave the country. I married you for your 
money, and your money I will have. Ee- 
fuse, and 1 will search out and claim the 
child you doubtless love. I have seen her 
once with your old favorite Black Bose. 
Think how easily a shrewd detective could 
discover her. If you do not want me to 
take her forever out of your reach, comply 
with my terms, and rest secure imder the 
shelter of your maiden name. 

“Fsbuebiok BABBrna.” 
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“The horrible villain! I, too, will eni' 
ploy a detective to track and trap him. Dis¬ 
tracted with fear for the safety of her child, 
she has doubtless gone to her ‘bidden 
house.’ To-morrow I must get the secret 
of thi.s hiding-place from Belle.” And the 
doctor went to bed, to think, but not to 
sleep. 

There was an out of the way road, nar¬ 
row and dusty, running through a piece of 
woodland on the outskirts of a drowsy coun¬ 
try village. A deserted road it was last be¬ 
coming, and a rapid and luxuriant growth 
of sweet-brier, burdock and trailing black¬ 
berry vines was threatening, if not entire¬ 
ly to obstruct, to render it at least “very 
hard to travel.” Yet who bad, at the time 
of which I write, the hardihood to follow 
its winding course for a couple of miles, 
might have come suddenly upon a delight¬ 
ful tum-oS, a charming little shady lane, 
with bars and patches of sunshine breaking 
goldeuly here and there through the grand 
old oaks and sombre pines, where the sweet 
-wild Urds trilled their matin and evening 
songs. 

A house, too, at the end of the lane, hard¬ 
ly larger than a respectable-sized bird’s-nest, 
that would set one wondering how in the 
world a house could ever be built so small. 
Flowers, too, just a handful of such as will 
grow without much care, larkspurs, phlox, 
and great blood-red roses, and by-and-by, 
toward fall, gay nasturtiums and snowy 
petunias. 

At the low west window, with a book 
upon her lap, but dreaming rather than 
reading, Maud Algernon sat in the cool 
shadow of the closed blinds. A lovely child, 
wonderfully like her, with the same purple- 
blue eyes and creamy softness of complex¬ 
ion, played at her feet with brlght-hued 
pictures and a doxen-baired doll. 

For many weeks the terror that had 
brought Maud so hurriedly to the hidden 
house, kept her in an ecstasy of nervous 
watchfulness, but summer was waning and 
no real danger seemed at hand. The tiny 
place was no unpleasant abode; Maud her¬ 
self had furnished it with many elegant 
articles of use and comfort. There was a 
tasteful carpet on the floor of the little par¬ 
lor, and a carved bookcase well filled, gay 
afghans on the chairs, and hanging flower- 
baskets in the windows. Black Bose, a 
host in herself as regarded capabilities, went 


two or three times a week to town for need¬ 
ful articles, while an aged farmer and his 
wife, their only neighbors, too deaf and In¬ 
firm to be inquisitive, suppliefl them with 
fresh milk, eggs, poultry, and the sweetest 
butter that ever was churned. 

One hazy golden October day, when the 
air was murmurous with humming insects, 
and full of odors from the resinous pines— 
a day in short when simply to exist was 
pleasure—Maud yielded to the persuasions 
of Black Bose, and the wistful eyes of little 
Daisy, and, tying on a broad shade hat, took 
the child out a little distance from the 
house, where the soft crisp moss was strewn 
with pretty cones and bright-hued leaves, 
which the child gathered delightfully in a 
tiny basket, cooing softly all the while her 
sweet half intelligible baby talk so fascinat-r 
ing to a mother’s ears. ' 

“ Mamma’s darling is very happy to-dayj 
as happy as if there was not such a thing as ; 
danger and wickedness in the world. Wcll;r 
go on gathering your pretty toys, my pet. 
Bose is going to town, and we are as Safe 
here as we should be in the house alone.” 
And Maud straightened, as she spoke, a 
dainty white suubonnet small enough for 
Queen Mab around the baby face, fresh ta 
an apple blossom turned so cunningly up to 
her own. 

Ah, if she could but have seen the dark, 
the baleful, yet triumphant face peering 
and lurking among the brilliant scarlet 
leaves of a sumach, a little distance from 
the mossy stone where she sat, in fancied 
security, enjoying vividly the weird deli¬ 
cious influences of the royal autumn after¬ 
noon, her last of happiness for many dark 
and weary weeks. 

It was quite dusk when Bose returned 
from her long walk, her strong arms loaded 
with paper parcels, and Maud, a little tired 
with her ramble, sat waiting on the door¬ 
step with Daisy on her lap. 

“ 1 ’spect you tired o’ WEdtin’ for lazy old 
Aunt Bosy, aint yer, honey?” the good soul 
asked, as she banded the child a new pic- 
tme-book and a paper of sweets, 

“We have done very well, but I am glad 
you have come home before dark, Bose. 
See, 1 have tea all ready, and these pine¬ 
apples are just elegant sliced in sugar.” 
And Maud set about arranging the juicy 
dainty in a pretty glass dish. 

Endeavoring to recall it all, in after days, 
that fate-marked twilight, Maud could re- 
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member standing with her back to the door 
as she set her dish of pineapple as a centre¬ 
piece on the prettily laid tea-table, while 
Eose went to dispose of her packages. She 
also remembered going down the cellar 
stairs for a pitcher of cream, and passing, as 
she went, the pleased child perched like a 
canary bird on the broad seat of the wide 
open west window eating her candy—then 
coming again into the room to find the child 
gone—the retreating roll of carriage wheels, 
a shriek, and a dreadful, dreadful blank! 

A brain fever ensued, which even Dr. 
Paul Fairfax, had he been at hand, could 
not have averted, and for weeks Maud lay 
like a broken reed. Strange vagaries beset 
the poor fevered, distracted intellect, and 
she begged piteously for her mother, for 
Paul, and her child. Black Eose watched 
over her tenderly as a mother might, never 
weary, never forgetful, with the tears run¬ 
ning in streams over her coffee-colored face. 
But by-and-by, as reason and calmness 
came, Maud fancied she heard familiar 
voices, felt the cool lingering touch of lov¬ 
ing hands caressing hers, and opened her 
eyes sometimes, for a moment, to see Paul 
Fairfax or Belle bending anxiously over her 
pillow. Then, too weak to think, she would 
lose her little hold on connected thoughts 
again, and relapse wearily into lethargic 
sleep. 

The December snow was whitening the 
ground when she grew strong enough, in 
her slow convalescence, to sit at the win¬ 
dow and watch the falling fiakes; and she 
sat thus one wintry morning, when Paul, 
whose presence through the last days of her 
illness had been a blessed reality, stole a 
hand over hers, and placed a few fragrant 
hothouse flowers in her poor wasted fingers. 

“Tea-roses, heliotrope and a dai3y~0 
Doctor Fairfax!’’ she cried, as the tiny 
white blossom fell from her nerveless 
hand. 

“Yes, Maud, a daisy. Listen, child; I 
think I may venture to tell you now. I 
brought these flowers from my home this 
morning expressly for you. I gathered 
them before daylight from Belle’s flower- 


stand, but, Maud, I left another daisy there¬ 
in my sister’s keeping, sound asleep indeed 
in her pretty bed, the sweetest Daisy that 
ever bloomed—your own.’’ 

He told her all about it, afterwards, when 
she was a little stronger—how a broken 
limb had interfered with all his plans for- 
outwitting Barring In obtaining possession 
of the child, and then Belle bad a dangerous 
attack of pneumonia, and leaving her 
seemed impossible; then his coming, sud¬ 
denly and quite unexpectedly, upon Bar¬ 
ring with the little girl in his arms on a 
railway car, where he succeeded, by disclos¬ 
ing his knowledge of various burglaries in 
which the man had been a party, in fright¬ 
ening him into giving up his fancied claim 
upon his daughter; upon which Doctor 
Fairfax furnished him with funds, which 
he gladly consented to use as a meaiis by 
which to leave the country, never to return. 

Maud listened calmly, thankfully, with, 
tears dropping from her long curling eye¬ 
lashes, over her little hands lying like lily 
leaves against her scarlet wrapper. And 
before the Christmas chimes were rung she 
had joined her little Daisy in the elegant 
city mansion, where Aunt Olive Fairfax,, 
whose spectai deh'gfit was nutslng invalids, 
petted her to her heart’s content. 

Frederick Barring did his best to go to 
Europe as he had promised, but a violent 
and fatal attack of hemorrhage of the lungs 
sent him to that hourn whence no travel¬ 
ler returns, and Maud was free. 

Paul Fairfax, never an impetuous man, 
bfded his time in silence, for almost a year. 
Then one moonlit evening, as Maud stood, 
in the deep bay-window of the dusky parlor, 
he just went softly up beside her and gath¬ 
ered her hands in his, and whispered: 

“ Paradise is promised to him who en¬ 
dures to the end. O my love, have I not 
been patient?’’ 

So, through the shadows, he read in her 
eyes the answer he craved, as she said: 

“Ah, Paul, you told me truly that August 
night so long ago. The darkness is fled and 
morning, golden and sunlit, has dawned at 
last on my life.’’ 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER’S STORY. 

BY MA.TTIE 'WINrlELD TOBBBY. 


“As you say, sir, it’s a fine old place. 
There isn’t another like it in this part of 
the country; but if you had seen it in its 
palmy days, when the young master was 
expected home, or the young ladies had 
their usual crowd of gay friends, you would 
hardlv know it for the same place. 

“Ah, those were merry days; and many 
a season of mirth and revelry have these 
old walla witnessed. I was younger then 
and liked nothing better than the fun, frolic 
and feasting that went on day and night. 
Sometimes as I sit here alone with all so 
quiet about me, all the old scenes reappear 
and I seem to hear again the music and 
laughter that once filled the old halls, and 
floated through the many winding passages, 
while the well-remembered faces and forms 
which were once grouped about these great 
rooms, return and pass up and down, up 


and down, through the dusky twilight. Of 
course, it is only fancy, tmd you may think 
me very visionary for a woman of my age, 
but 1 assure you it is a comfort to be able 
to recall many of the scenes of the past. 
There are others that are not so pleuant to 
remember, and these, too, come up occasion¬ 
ally; but in this life we are constantly get¬ 
ting the bitter with the sweet. 

“No, it was not a large family, though 
the house was generally full of one and an¬ 
other—relatives, or guests. There were a 
good many servants and I was often hard 
pushed to preserve order among them. 

“ General Mastetson was a strict discipli¬ 
narian, and. required from every one the 
most systematic and diligent discharge of 
duty. That is his portrait yonder. You 
would guess that he was a hard man, not 
likely to be swayed by feeling or sentiment, 
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or anything outside of the very strictest In¬ 
terpretation of right and wrong. 

'•‘After his fashion, I suppose he loved 
his wife and children, but you would never 
have suspected it. 

“ That i.s Mrs. Masterson’s portrait on the 
right. In her youth she was a great beauty. 
You can see the remains of it, though that 
picture was not taken until late in life. She 
was her husband’s opposite in almost every 
respect. Her blue eyes and fair hair con¬ 
trasted strongly with his dark hair and eyes. 
She was all sweetness and gentleness, and 
there wasn’t a servant in the house who 
did not love and revere her as a saint upon 
earth. She was always doing some act of 
kindness, and the needy had but to make 
their wants known in order to find relief. 
She was the Lady Bountiful of the whole 
neighborhood. Ah, she was one of the 
salt of the earth. 

“There were three children living; Wal¬ 
ter, Matilda and Edith. If you will step 
this way, sir, you will get a better light on 
the pictures. 

“ Walter was a wild boy, and gave his 
stem father and his gentle mother a world 
of trouble. After be went to college he was 
continually getting into difficulties. He 
gambled aw.ay large sums, and fell into wild 
and dissolute company, going from bad to 
worse so rapidly we never knew what 
would be the next development concerning 
him. 

“ He used to bring bis wild college friends 
home with him to pass the vacations, and 
though they never broke out into any of 
their wild ot^es while here, we all.breathed 
more freely when the house was clear of 
them. Among the classmates of Walter’s 
who came most frequently, was a young 
man named Dalton, a handsome fellow 
enough; but I never liked him. The first 
time I saw him I took a dislike to his face, 
and I never could get over the feeling that 
he was a villain at heart. It seemed to me 
he was a man you couldn’t trust. I couldn’t 
account for the feeling, but it was there. 

“ Matilda and Edith were just as dissimi¬ 
lar as you would expect the children of two 
such parents to be. Matilda, the eldest, 
was a girl after her father’s own heart; 
haughty, proud and overbearing, dark eyes 
and hair that was like midnight. 

“Edith was her opposite; a fair blonde, 
all sweetness, gentleness and tenderness. 
The servants all worshipped her, and 


thought it a pleasure to wait upon her. She 
never ordered them about and stormed at 
them as Matilda did. You can see, sir, 
they were totally unlike. It is strange that 
own sisters should differ so widely, but so 
it is, and we can’t explain it. 

“Well, this Dalton of whom I spoke, 
was Walter’s roommate at college, and they 
seemed inseparable companions, for when¬ 
ever Walter came home Dalton came too. 
He was on the most familiar footing with 
the family, and before long we began to 
hear it whispered about among the servants, 
that he was courting one of our young mis¬ 
tresses, some said one and some said the 
other. 

“For my own part I couldn’t have told 
which he liked best, for he seemed equally 
devoted to both. When I saw him walking 
in the park with Matilda, 1 could have 
sworn from his lover-like ways that it was 
she he was courting; but when he bent over 
Edith, as she sat at the piano of an evening, 
be appeared just as devoted to her. So be¬ 
tween the two, I was at a loss to know 
which he would choose. 

“ 1 was only the housekeeper, sir, and 
had no call to interfere, but I could not 
help wishing Miss Edith would nut smile 
upon him quite so sweetly. But, somehow, 
he bewitched them all. A handsome face 
and good manners, you know, sir, are pass¬ 
ports to general favor, 

“ I like to linger over those days. They 
were the last happy ones that ever came to 
any of the originals of these portraits, so 
you wont blame me if I detain you yet a 
few minutes. 

“ But one night—how well I remember 
it I word came that Walter had got into very 
serious difficulty. He had gambled with a 
fellow-student, had drawn a pistol and bad 
shot the young man dead, and they bad 
arrested him for murder. It was a sad, sad 
household, and after Mr, Masterson bad 
gone to see what could be done about it, 
Mrs. Masterson and the girls crept about 
the house like shadows of their former 
selves, and hardly spoke above a whisper. 

“For you see, sir, they were descended 
from an old family, and no disgrace had 
ever sullied the name until now, and it 
came hard upon them. 

“ Well, they had a trial, and it came out 
by degrees, the whole shameful story of 
debt and disgrace, and Dalton’s infamous 
conduct, for while pretending to be Walter’s 
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1)681 friend, he had led him on into wicked¬ 
ness, and made the downward path as easy 
and inritiug as possible. He had intro¬ 
duced Walter into disreputable company, 
and had liimself performed a mock cere¬ 
mony of marriage uniting his friend to the 
most abandoned of women; together they 
had forged Mr. Masterson’s name for large 
amounts, together they had plunged into 
every excess, 0 it was a shamef ui story I 

“ But that wasn’t the worst of it yet, sir, 
for when these facts came out on the trial 
and Dalton was sought for, it was found 
that he had fled, and that Matilda had gone 
with him. She left a note saying that she 
had been privately married to him some 
time before, and that they were going away, 
across the ocean; and they probtibly went, 
for nothing more was ever heard of them. 
So at the very time he was making love to 
Edith, he was married to her sister. 

“Poor Edith I she drooped and pined 
away, and before long it was plain to be 
seen that her heart was broken, and that 
she would never again bold up her head, 
and sure enough she died in my arms, and 


I could almost have thanked God that he 
took her, for she was too good for this 
world. 

“ Walter came near being transported, but 
on account of his youth was sentenced to 
the penitentiary, where he soon fell into a 
decline and died, Mr, Masterson sold more 
than half of the estate to pay off the dread¬ 
ful gambling debts, and he and Mrs. Master- 
son took such a dislike to the old house in 
which everything reminded them so of old 
times, days when they had their family all 
around them, and were all happy together, 
that they went away and never returned. 
They died on the continent, and the estate 
fell to a distant relative who seldom cares 
to reside here, lam left in charge; but I 
am getting old and cannot expect to live 
many years, and who is to see after things 
when I’m gone is more than I can say. It 
worries me sometimes; but I suppose there 
will be some one provided. 

“ I’ve learned that, after doing our duty, 
it is best to trust God for the rest. 

“Yes, it’s a sad story. I hope I haven’t 
tired yon, sir,’’ 
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“Ton had better not cross the lake to¬ 
night, stranger. Wait until morning, when 
you can see your way. The ice is getting 
weak, and there are holes in many places, 
which makes it dangerous for those not 
used to the way.” 

“Bat I know every Inch of this lake, 
landlord. Many are the times when there 
was not a house along its shore that I have 
trapped half the fall and winter in sight of 
It, and more times than one built my camp¬ 
fire on the ice, and sought for the fish be¬ 
neath it. Thank ye kindly for the warning, 
eap’n, but if these chaps don’t feel like 
backing out, we’ll go over the lake to¬ 
night.” 

“ No danger of that, Ben,” said L “ Wo 
are in a hurry to get home as soon as possi¬ 
ble, and we had rather walk to-night than 
not How far do you call it across, landr 
lord?” 

“ Some fifteen miles, I think, to the near¬ 
est point of land; but I wouldn’t wonder if 
you had to go further than that to-night 
The river that comes In at the head of the 
lake is open, and it Is'very likely It has 
thawed quite a channoi down Into the lake. 
However, you can keep straight across, and 
if you find that to be the case, you can follow 
it down until you come to the firm ice. It 
may make a little extra travel, that Is all.” 

“ The moon will be up by that time,” I 
said. “It rises at ten, and the river you 
say is well over to the other side. That 
will give us Ijght to get across the channel 
without danger.” 

“ Moon or no moon, I can cross the lake,” 
broke in Ben. “ There is not a spot I 
should not know with my eyes shut. The 
current is pretty strong there, but I do not 
think it has been warm enough yet to thaw 
open the lake; but if it has, it will only 
make a matter of a little more travel. We 
must run the risk, and take the shortest 
cut across.” 


“ Lead on, Ben, we are ready. Good-by, 
landlord I when we come this way again we 
will try and make a longer slop with you.” 

“ Tes, cap’u; that ar whiskey of youm is 
good, and I am not a man to slight that; 
and I must say that bear-steak at supper 
was the nicest I ever eat. Good luck to ye, 
aud you will see me agin next fall, if I’ya 
not gone under.” 

“ Take care and not go under the ice, and 
look out for the wolves,” shouted the land¬ 
lord, as a last caution, as we turned away 
from his cabin and went down upon the 
Ice, that stretched away before us until it 
was lost in the blackness of the night. 

“ Them varmints wont be apt to trouble 
ns to-night, unless there is a big pack hang¬ 
ing round' the shore, and the wind should 
be right for them to scent us. A few of ’em 
never venture out in an open space like 
this. The sneaking varmints aint got no 
courage unless there is a crowd of ’em 
together.” 

A word now'as to whom we were, and 
whither bound, and then .we go on with our 
story- There were three of lis—^Frank 
Hardy, Ben Grant and myselL Frank aud 
I had been on busiuess some hundred miles 
from the town in which we .resided, and 
when just on the point of returning ;by‘t,i^ 
same route we had come, we fell in jw,j^ 
“ Old Ben,” . as he was known amo^ig the 
trappers and traders, with whom we were 
well acquainted, and who; learning our in¬ 
tention of immediately setting out for home, 
prevailed upon us to accompany him, “ tak¬ 
ing a short cut across lots,” os he expressed 
it, by doing which we should save nearly a 
third of the distance, though we should 
have to make the entire journey pn foot, 
instead of by stage, as we had intended. 
Vfe wanted to see the coimtry, and we liked 
the society of Old Ben—so we provided our¬ 
selves with snowshoes, for it was the first of 
March, and the snow still lay as deep as in 
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mid-winter, althon^ trayelling was not so 
bad as it wonld have been then, as the snn 
had melted the top of the snow a little, 
forming a cmst, through which we did not 
link enough to gather the frost as we 
walked. 

We were armed, each of ns with a rifle, 
and while Frank and I had little else to 
carry. Old Ben had an axe, and a large 
knapsack, in which he carried a supply of 
food, which we should stand in need of, as, 
according to his reckoning, we should strike 
but one or two settlements on our route; 
and although we had our rifles to depend 
upon for food, it was the season of the year 
when game is scarce, and the trapper 
thought that it would be as well to take 
something along in the way of rations. 

The first day of our tramp, along about 
the middle of the afternoon, we reached the 
little settlement on the shore of the lake, 
where we stopped and rested ourselves until 
the sun went down, when, as we were pre¬ 
paring to set out, the conversation ensued 
that we have already chronicled. 

The sun had gone down, and one by one 
the stars were coming out and taking their 
places in the great blue vault above ns, 
when we turned ourbacka upon tbelaniVord 
and his cabin, and struck out upon the ice 
that covered the bosom of the lake, flecked 
here and there with patches of snow, that, 
meeting a rough spot in the field, had not 
been swept away by'the winds. The sur¬ 
face was so slippery that we found we could 
make little headway with our snowshoes 
on, so we took them oS and strapped them 
upon our backs, after we had gone a short 
distance from the shore. Wo were now 
ready for work, and for the next few miles 
Frank and I had as much as we could do to 
keep pace with the long strides of Old Ben, 
as he led the way across the lake. 

An hour went by, and Old Ben assured 
ns that we had made good four miles of our 
journey. All about us was nought but ice 
and sky, except to the northward, where a 
long dark line marked the forest, stretching 
along the shore of the lake. Once or twice 
we had seen an airhole in the ice, around 
which the water lay upon the surface for a 
little distance; but otherwise than this our 
foothold was as firm as the solid earth. 
These places were easy enough to be avoided, 
for we could see them glittering in the star¬ 
light quite a distance away. 

All at once the trapper, who still kept in 


advance, paused, and stood in the attitude 
of listening. We followed his example, and 
remained mute and motionless. Then, 
though as yet not a sound had met our ears. 
Old Ben brought down bis rifle upon the 
ice, and exclaimed, in a voice that caused 
us a thrill of fear in spite of ourselves, 
“ Wolves r’ 

“ 'Where? I hear nothing,” I said. 

“I don’t suppose you do, youngster; but 
my ears have been trained to catch the 
slightest sound. You’ii hear them in a 
minute. Hark!” 

This time I, too, heard a sound that was 
not to be mistaken. A low lingering howl 
came floating on the slight breeze, and then 
died away. The next moment it was re¬ 
newed by what seemed from a hundred 
throats, coming from the dark forest line Uy 
our left, while a hundred more, or as many 
echoes, took it up on the other side. 

“ There are lots of the varmints out to¬ 
night,” said Old Ben; and I could not help 
thinking that there was a spice of uneasi¬ 
ness in his tone. “A wolf is a cowardly 
critter, and don’t dare to do much unless 
there is a pack together, and then they are 
very devils. I hope they will give us a wide 
berth to-night, for, to tell the truth, boys, 
we should stand rather a poor sight, with 
them about ns, and not a tree to climb 
into.” 

“ Do you think they will venture on the 
Ice?” I asked. 

“ Can’t tell, youngster. As I said afore. 
It will all depend upon how many there are 
of the varmints. At any rate, I think it 
best we use our legs as fast as possible.” 

Another howl, that iu spito of all my 
efforts to the contrary, seemed to freeze my 
blood, sotmded around us, and then died 
away, only to be caught up as it were and 
repeated over and over again. 

“ Come on, boys,” exclaimed the trapper, 
as he struck out at a tall pace—that was 
imitated as near as possible by Frank and 
myself. 

Half an hour passed, and in spite of our 
efforts, Frank and I could not keep up the 
pace assumed by the trapper, notwithstand¬ 
ing the howling of the wolves on every hand 
grew louder and nearer each moment. 
Ever and anon Old Ben would cast a look 
backward, and even in the dim starlight we 
could see that the look of uneasiness we 
had seen upon his face had increased rather 
than diminished. 
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»Can’t ye keep np, boys?” be said, 
panslng a moment for ns to regain his side. 
‘‘Fm sorry for that, for we have got to do 
some tall walking, or else be tom to pieces 
by the devils bn our trail. Harkl Thatcry 
came from the wolves on the ice, and not 
more than a mile away at that. I guess it 
would have been best for us to have taken 
the landlord’s advice, and stayed with him 
to-ni^t. But if the worst comes to the 
worst, we have got our rifles, and we can 
give the varmints a good peppering. I only 
hope the current where the river flows into 
the lake is not open, for if it is I am afraid 
the wolves will cut us off.” 

Ben’s words had the effect to rouse ns to 
greater exerUons, and for a time we kept 
even with him; but, in spite of our utmost 
exerUons, the howling of the wolves sounded 
nearer, and we knew that they were on our 
track and gaining slowly upon us. Many a 
hasty glance we cast behind us, but in the 
dim twiUght nothing was to be seen of our 
pursuers. A few minutes more, and the 
east lighted up, and erelong the moon rose 
In unclouded splendor, throwing a flood of 
light over the lake. One glance backward 
now, mid our enemies were revealed in close 
pursuit. A long line of dark moving ob¬ 
jects was behind ns, Md to our horror, 
stretching out on either hand in the shape 
of a crescent, as if the great army of blood¬ 
thirsty beasts meant to encircle us. Away 
in advance, miles before rose the dim 
outlines of the forest that clothed the shore, 
and there was our only hope of escape—a 
forlorn hope indeed. 

Ours was now a race for life; an almost 
hopeless one it seemed to us, in spite of the 
encouraging words of Old Ben, uttered, we 
knew, to give us new strength and courage. 
Bvery muscle was strMned to the utmost, 
and we flew over the Ice, our ears filled 
with the bowlings of the hungry horde be¬ 
hind us. A doud floated over the face of 
the moon, and its shadow was thrown over 
us for a few moments, and the gaze we cast 
behind showed only a dark moving outline 
of ■dusky figures on the ice, that every mo¬ 
ment lessened the distance between us; 
yet we hoped for life, and looked forward 
with eager gaze towards the dark outline of 
the forest, still miles before us. The cloud 
floated past, and again a cloud of moonlight 
envelop^ us.. With a cry of dismay Old 
Ben pansbd in his headlong course, and by 
an effort we did the same, close beside him. 


“Whallslt?” lasked. 

“Look yonderP’ 

I followed the motion of his hand, and 
my heart sank within me, and I no longer 
wondered at the exclamation that fell from 
his lips. Before us, perhaps an eCgTUh ef a 
mile away, lay a Iona stretch qf open water! 

“The current from the river,” said Old 
Ben. “ The landlord was right, and I fear 
it is no use to try further. We cannot go- 
round, for they would be upon us before we 
got half the distance. But come on, boys; 
if worst comes to worst, the cold water of 
the lake is better than being tom to plecea 
alive.” 

Old Ben sprang forward, and we followed 
closely. The delay we hod made had les¬ 
sened the distance between us and our ene¬ 
mies one-half. Another such a pause, and 
we should be battling for our lives. 

A few moments, and we stood just on the 
edge of the open water. The wolves were 
close upon us, and their bowlings filled our 
ears. It seemed as though the din came 
from a thousand throats, and was joined 
into one fiendish howl. 

“ We can swim for it, boys, but I fear we 
shall stand little ebance when the water 
touches our limbs; but the cramp is not to 
be feared so much as death by these fierce 
devils.” 

“Can we do nothing with our rifles?” 
asked Frank. “Mine is good for a half 
dozen before I succumb to them or td the 
waters of the lake.” 

“And what is that to the yelling pack be¬ 
hind us?” said the trapper. “ Bufqulck— 
follow me; 1 have a plan that may save us 
yet.” 

A sharp point of ice made out into the 
current for perhaps twenty feet. Upon this 
we sprang, and then Old Ben exclaimed: 

“ Keep me covered with your rifles, boys, 
and I will save you yet. Shoot a wolf or 
two, and that will delay them a little.” 

We did as he told us. A simultaneous- 
discharge, and two of our pursuers fell. In 
a moment their comrades were upon them, 
and they were tom into a hundred pieces 
while yet alive. Old Ben was laboring like 
an ox. Thick and fast he was tracing the 
blows, along where the ice we were on 
joined to the main field, and soon a iHcky 
blow parted ik Again we dlschaiged our 
rifles, and then pushed with all our might 
against the solid ice. Slowly our ice raft- 
moved out into the stream, and to, our great 
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joy we saw a dark line of water between ns 
ami our enemies. AVe gave a slinut of trl- 
nnipli, that caused the howling mass scarce 
a dozen feet aw.ay ti) recede fur a moment. 

“ Don't crow, yimngslers. You aint out 
of the woods yet," s.aid old Den; and his 
wonls were tnie, for hardly had tlie shout 
died aa’ay before a half dozen hungry wolves 
spning high In the air, and three of them 
alighted among us, while the others, less 
fortunate, were floundering in the water. 

" Shout those on llie l>ank, boys; I’ll care 
for these,” shouted old Den, as with his axe 
uplifted, he dealt his blows right and left; 
and in less time than it has taken to chron¬ 
icle it, our raft was free from enemies, and 
floating gallantly out into tlie open water, 
that, instead of our destruction, hod proved 
our salvation. 

“ You may shout now, boys, for we are 


safe," exclaimed Old Ben, setting the exam¬ 
ple himself; and we sent up such a shout aa 
that lake never heard before, and caiuscd tile 
wolves to again nish hack in dismay. Those 
that had fallen into the water regained the 
ice, only to he tom to pieces by their com¬ 
panions, and by way of a parting salute, 
Frank and 1 sent volley after volley among 
them. 

By the means of our snowshoes, we pad- 
died our raft out to the centre of the open 
space, and there remained through the night, 
which, fortunately for us, was nut very euld, 
listening to the' disappointed bowlings of 
om' enemies, and in ^e early morning light 
had the satisfaction of seeing them slink 
away until they were lost in the dark out¬ 
lines of the forest; and then we bade adien 
to our ice raft, thankful for our escape, 
which seemed to us almost like a miracle. 
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